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—are avoided with CAR RETARDERS 
and YARD COMMUNICATION! 


pees railroads have established a splendid record of getting 
trains over the road, and it is vital that main line perform- 
ance be matched by equally fast operation in yards. Signaling 
affords two important aids to efficient yard operation—car 
retarders and yard communication. 


“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders produce maxi- 
mum efficiency in the handling of cars from the hump to the 
classification tracks. A retarder-equipped yard is constantly 
available for classification service, and under present con- 
ditions of heavy traffic and scarcity of man power this means 
that cars can be moved without delay. 


“Union” Yard Communication is the modern means of 
conveying instructions to the crews of engines working in 
yard areas. Because of the complete instructions which may 
be conveyed to each engineman, regardless of weather 
conditions, overall yard operations are improved and cars 
are speeded from the receiving to the departure yard. 
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New Deal Transportation Camouflage 


and Flimflam 


The 43-page pamphlet published by the National Resources Pian- 
ning Board summarizing its recent 500-page report on transportation 
recalls Kipling’s lines, “If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken, 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools.” It is the most cunningly 
devised and camouflaged propaganda yet issued by the New Deal in 
its campaign for replacing free private enterprise with Nazi-Fascist- 
Communist totalitarian government enterprise. 


It camouflages the real objective by intelligent and fair criticism 
of past policies, practices and conditions affecting transportation, and 
by advocating government ownership of only railway tracks and ter- 
minals. But while it thus camouflages to deceive the unwary, it inten- 
tionally makes its objective so clear to all enemies of private enter- 
prise that it fails to obscure it from expert and wary friends of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Its reasoning is: (1) A national income of $125 billion annually 
will be required to provide full employment in the post-war period. 
(2) To this end huge government expenditures on public works will 
be necessary. (3) To the same end there should be huge expenditures 
on railway expansion and improvements. But (4) private railway 
companies will be unable to finance these expenditures, especially if 
left at their past competitive disadvantage of having to provide their 
own rights-of-way, tracks and terminals while government provides 
corresponding facilities for other carriers. Therefore, (5) the gov- 
ernment should acquire railway rights-of-way, tracks and terminals in 
order that the government may include financing of big expenditures 
on railways in its huge post-war public works program. 


This reasoning raises some important questions that the public 
will require the New Dealers to answer. 


The federal government reduced its annual expenditures $16 bil- 
lion a year between 1919 and 1922, and private enterprise caused seven 
immediately subsequent years of prosperity in which national income 
became 51 per cent, or $28 billion, more in 1929 than before the first 
World War. Why, then, assume that continuance of huge federal gov- 
ernment expenditures will be necessary after this war? 


According to the Department of Commerce, national income in 
the first eight months of 1942 was at an annual rate of $105 billion. 
With national income at that rate, the railways made net earnings 
before taxes in those months at an annual rate of $1,683 million,. or 
43 per cent greater than in 1929; accrued taxes at_an annual rate of 
$1,125 million, or almost three times as great as in 1929; and yet earned 
net operating income after taxes at an annual rate as large as in 1929, 
their best previous year. When the railways, under complete private 
ownership and management, actually have done that well this year, 
why assume that private railway companies could not get enough 
traffic and earnings to finance all their needs after this war—as they 
did after the last war—if (a) national income should become $125 bil- 
lion, and (b) the railways’ and others’ war-time taxes were greatly 
reduced? 


The federal and state governments can save the taxpayers large 
amounts, and abolish the competitive disadvantage of the railways, 
merely by ceasing to subsidize other carriers and by in all ways treat- 
ing all carriers alike. Why, then, assume that the competitive dis- 
advantage of the railways can be abolished only by the entirely revo- 
lutionary expedient of having the government use many billions of 











the taxpayers’ money in buying their tracks and 

terminals, and then later having the government 
spend many additional billions of the taxpayers’ 
money in expanding and improving these facili- 
ties? 

The answers to all the foregoing questions are 
plain enough to those who are not easily fooled by 
New Deal sophistry and maneuvering. The New 
Dealers, motivated by their Nazi-Fascist-Commu- 

_ nist lust for power, are determined to plan and run 
the nation’s post-war economy. To carry out their 
program, it is above all other things essential that 
they shall secure government ownership and 
operation of railways, because this would give 
them more direct and indirect power over all in- 
dustries than any other single policy that could be 
adopted. Rant t 

But, with some exceptions, they fear the effect 
on public sentiment regarding their broader pro- 
gram of totalitarianism that would be produced by 
frank and outright advocacy of government rail- 
way ownership and operation. Therefore, they 
camouflage by proposing government ownership 
of only tracks and terminals, while themselves 
justifiably sure that public acceptance of this pro- 
posal would inevitably mean full government own- 
ership and operation. 

Cunning, persevering and persuasive plotters— 





these New Dealers, Like a once widely advertised 
cathartic, “they work while others sleep.” In 
their report they significantly ignore the most im- 
portant fact in all American transportation his- 
tory—viz., the record of efficiency, military and 
civilian service and earnings that the railways 
have made in spite of all government-created ob- 
stacles during the last two years. This is a record 
never remotely approached by any government 
planned and directed agency or industry in this or 
any other country during the present war or at 
any other time. And it has been and will continue 
to be fully and perseveringly presented to the 
public by advocates and defenders of private en- 
terprise. 

The public will not have before it only this rec- 
ord of railroad private enterprise efficiency and 
public service during the war. It will also have 
before it the government “planners’” record of 
wholesale extravagance and bungling before and 
during the war. With these two records to com- 
pare, it seems quite unlikely that the public will 
let itself be finessed, flimflammed and bamboozled 
by the New Dealers into government railway own- 
ership and operation as necessary to its post-war 
salvation. 

The recent election returns didn’t forecast any 
such outcome. 





Crisis in Crossties 


A situation is developing in crosstie production that 
demonstrates the danger of attempting to supplant long- 
established practices in a highly specialized industry 
with a general procedure drafted for application to in- 
dustry at large. It is growing out of the attempt of 
the Office of Price Administration to bring the produc- 
tion of crossties for the railways under its program of 
price control. 

Shortly after its General Maximum Price Regulation 
became effective on May 11, the O. P. A. recognized 
that these regulations were not applicable to crosstie 
production, and initiated discussions with producers 
which led to the issuance of Regulation No. 216 freez- 
ing the prices which railways may pay for crossties on 
the basis of those prevailing in March, 1942. It was 
provided that railroads which could not secure ties at 
these prices could request permission to increase them, 
and most of the railroads have filed such requests. The 
O. P. A. has acted as yet, however, on only a few 
isolated requests, and the railways as a whole are vainly 
trying to secure their requirements. Production has 
declined as much as 65 per cent in recent weeks in 
areas of largest production. The situation is accentu- 
ated by widespread loss of labor from the woods to the 
armed forces and defense industries, and by the cur- 
tailment of truck transportation of ties from the woods 
to railway sidings. 

The remedy involves recognition of the fact that the 
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crosstie market differs from those for other commodities 
in that there are only two buyers—the railroads and 
the government—and government purchases have now 
receded to low levels. There is not, therefore, the pos- 
sibility of inflationary effects as in cases of other com- 
modities with many outlets. In fact, the O. P. A. has 
stated that its investigations have failed to reveal any 
inflationary tendencies in railway tie purchases. 

Facing these facts, the demonstrated difficulty of de- 
vising any control that will work in such a highly spe- 
cialized industry, and the further fact that continuation 
of present conditions will cause certain trouble for the 
railways, it would seem that no conflict with govern- 
ment objectives would result from the withdrawal of 
these restrictions and restoration to the railways of 
authority to purchase ties in the customary manner and 
from their normal sources of supply, and to adjust their 
prices as necessary to enable them to develop produc- 
tion adequate to meet their necessities. If the O. P. A. 
desires to insure that such procedure will not be abused, 
it could police purchases by requiring that copies of all 
tie purchase contracts be filed with it so that it could 
require the adjustment or cancellation of any contract 
that it might find to be out of line. Such a plan would 
require no large organization, would enable the O. P. A. 
to exercise such control as conditions might reveal to 
be necessary, and would leave the responsibility for tie 
supply in the channels which have heretofore proved 
efficient. ' 

An adequate regular flow of crossties from the woods 
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into the seasoning yards and treating plants, and thence 
into the tracks, is essential to the functioning of the 
railways in the war effort. The need for removal of 
the difficulties that now prevail warrants the serious 
attention of the managements of individual railways, 
of the Association of American Railroads and of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, as well as of the 
Office of Price Administration, in order that produc- 
tion of crossties commensurate with the needs of the 
railways may again be resumed. 


Union Journalism 


“Publicity Splurge Is Planned by Rails’”—such is the 
characteristic class-war caption placed by the paper 
“Labor” on its report of the co-ordinated program of 
advertising being undertaken by the Eastern railroads, 
as outlined in the Railway Age of October 31, page 708. 
The tone of “Labor’s” interpretation of this news is 
scornful and disparaging; it ends with the observation 
that advertising expenses are deductible from income 
taxes “and thus Uncle Sam can be forced to pay a 
part of the bill.” 

Publicizing of competitive services is “out” for the 
duration, and the carriers are using their advertising 
space, instead, to promote better public understanding 
of the transportation situation. A “splurge” would be 
impossible because, despite the impression that “Labor” 
conveys, Treasury rulings do not permit exceptional 
ratios of advertising expenses to be deducted from 
income taxes. 

The improved understanding of transportation con- 
ditions being promoted by the Eastern lines’ program 
should serve two socially-useful purposes, viz., (1) se- 
curing greater co-operation on the part of all who pro- 
vide and use transportation, to maximize the contribu- 
tion of the nation’s transportation plant to the success of 
the war program; (2) arousing more adequate appre- 
ciation by the public of its interest in providing condi- 
tions to permit continued efficient railroad service, both 
now and after the war. 

In a country where the opinion of the man in the 
street is as important as it is in North America, it is 
impossible that wise decisions of public policy will be 
made when popular knowledge of basic facts is lacking 
regarding questions of such fundamental importance as 
those which arise respecting transportation. The East- 
ern railroads’ program has no purpose except public 
enlightenment—and critics have the burden of proof 
either (1) that the advertisements are not factual, or 
(2) that it is a bad thing for the public to be given 
the facts. If “Labor” wishes to attempt to sustain 
either of these conventions, it is entirely welcome to the 
task. 

There is no class of citizens who stand to benefit 
more largely or more directly from the advertising 
program the Eastern roads have undertaken than rail- 
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road employees. Because of the spectacular aspects of 
air transportation and the “public works” opportunities 
in connection with highway transportation, there is 
grave reason to fear that—after the war—the railroads 
may suffer seriously from lack of popular appreciation 
of their relative importance in the over-all national 
transportation picture. If that happens, railroad traffic 
and employment must unjustly suffer. Such loss to the 
railroads would be contrary to the public interest—and 
especially contrary to the particular interest of railway 
employees. 

To the extent that such a condition may be avoided or 
mitigated by reasonable expenditures for wholly-factual 
advertising, railroad managements would be remiss in 
their duty should they refrain from making the effort 
so to circumvent it. 

Railroad employees themselves are not inimical to 
legitimate effort for the protection of the source of their 
livelihood. Why should the writers whom they have 
hired, perhaps unwillingly, to keep them informed per- 
sist in misconstruing and “class-angling” news to the 
employees’ detriment? 

It would be interesting, and probably enlightening, to 
know the sources of inspiration of some of these union 
journalists—to whom they go for their ideas, their 
“slants,” and their instructions. 


Correction 


In an editorial entitled “Gambling With Transporta- 
tion” in Railway Age of November 28, page 867, men- 
tion was made of “six months’ authorizations (by the 
War Production Board) of 100 Diesel switchers and 
20,000 freight cars, and first-quarter authorizations (by 
the War Production Board) of 480,000 tons of rail, 
288,000 tons of track accessories, and 330,000 tons of 
materials for equipment repairs.” 

The following comment was made: “If the authoriza- 
tions of rail and materials are only half those to be made 
for next year, not much reasonable complaint can be 
made about them, excepting that they come so late.” 

The authorizations of rail and materials, as correctly 
stated in the sentence first quoted, were only for the 
first quarter of 1943; and the comment regarding them 
should have been, and was intended to be, based upon 
that fact. The use in this connection of the words “only 
half” instead of “only one-fourth” was an inadvertence, 
and misleading. 

It seemed to imply a belief, for example, that the 
railways could get along in 1943 with 960,000 tons of 
rail, whereas, as stated in the same editorial, they had 
asked for 2,100,000 tons. 

The views of this paper regarding the rail situation 
had been previously stated in an editorial in its issue 
of October 3, 1942, in which it was shown that in the 
years ‘1926-1928 the average amount of rail actually 
purchased and laid annually was 2,200,000 tons. 


























































an important double-track main-line tunnel on 

the Pittsburgh & West Virginia with a min- 
imum of interruption, even though a section of the tun- 
nel lining, which had showed evidences of total failure, 
is now being subjected to major repairs. This is being 
accomplished by lining the failed section of the arch 
with metal tunnel liner plates, consisting of curved sec- 
tions bolted together, which are so formed that, when 
given a bearing on the bench walls, they develop suffi- 
cient strength to carry the arch load. When the present 
phase of the repair work has been completed, a section 
of the tunnel about 300 ft. long will have been fitted with 
the liner plates. 

The tunnel in which these repairs are being made, 
known as the Greentree tunnel, is 4,716 ft. long and is 
located at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the main line of the rail- 
road between Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio, on the west, 
and Connellsville, Pa., on the east. For most of its 
length it extends through shale and sandstone forma- 
tions and, as completed in 1904, it was lined at the 
east end with brick and at the west end with concrete, 
with the intermediate portion, about 1,500 ft. long, lined 
with timber. Two years later this intermediate section 
was given a concrete lining. 


W ia inp traffic is continuing to move through 


Coal Mine Causes Trouble 


The recent difficulties that have been encountered in 
the tunnel are attributed to the presence in this vicinity 
of the Pittsburgh seam of coal which, slanting down- 
ward on an angle from the east, intersects the tunnel 
at a location somewhat to the west of its midpoint.. This 
coal seam, six feet thick, had been partly mined prior 
to the construction of the tunnel and, in line with cus- 
tomary practice, pillars of coal had been allowed to re- 
main at intervals to prevent cave-ins. However, in re- 
cent years these supporting pillars had been removed 
by irresponsible persons, and cave-ins have occurred. 

On January 30, 1941, the section foreman in charge 
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Showing the Concrete 
Chipping Work In Prog- 
ress, In Preparation 
for Applying a Ring of 
the Metal Plates. Note 
That Only A_ Short 
Section of the Old Con- 
crete Lining Is Exposed 
Between the New Metal 
Lining and the Timber 
Shoring 


of the tunnel reported that at one point water was com- 
ing through the lining under considerable pressure, that 
extensive cracks were appearing in the arch, and that 
the concrete was scaling off. On the following day con- 
ditions became worse, with the cracking of the concrete 
being clearly audible, and there were indications that 
considerable movement was taking place behind the lin- 
ing. This trouble was experienced throughout a dis- 
tance of about 100 ft. at a point about 2,200 ft. from 
the east portal. At this location the floor of the coal 
mine is located only about 15 ft. above the crown of the 
tunnel arch. Investigation showed that the roof of the 
coal mine had fallen and that the impact had ruptured 
the rock formation that formed the floor, causing the 
weight of the “fall,” together with the 15-ft. thickness 
of rock, to be imposed on the tunnel lining. 


Temporary Timber Shoring 


Since it was evident that the concrete arch in the 
affected section was in imminent danger of collapse, 
steps were taken immediately to provide a temporary 
support to hold the lining in place pending the making 
of permanent repairs. This temporary support consisted 
of timber shoring embodying 12-in. by 12-in. posts along 
the walls, with sills and caps of the same size, support- 
ing timber arch segments, spaced 4 ft. apart, each of 
which was built up of sections of 12-in. by 12-in. mate- 
rial. These arch rings were lagged with 3-in. by 10-in. 
planks. When the shoring had been placed, the clear- 
ances in the tunnel were not sufficient to permit double- 
track operation. For this reason the tunnel was con- 
verted to single-track operation, using the westbound 
track which was lined over two feet toward the tunnel 
center line at the location of the timber shoring. Al- 
though this meant that the eastbound track had to be 
taken out of service while the timber shoring remained 
in place, this track was available for use by equipment 
employed in making the repairs. 

With the tunnel arch in the failed section supported 
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dto War Traffic 


On This Tunnel Repair Job 


Problem of restoration presented by failure of 300-ft. sec- 
tion of concrete lining simplified by installing liner plates 


by the timber shoring, consideration was next given to 
the problem of devising a method of repairing the lining 
that would permit the work to be done with safety and 
with the least interference with traffic, which was in- 
creasing rapidly. The possibility of replacing the exist- 
ing lining in the arch with brick or concrete construc- 
tion was considered, but this was deemed impracticable 
‘because the falsework that would have been required 
would have interfered with the movement of traffic 
through the tunnel. Another objection to this method 
was the fact that the tunnel arch was so weakened that 
only short sections of the shoring could be removed at 
any one time for construction purposes. Hence, the 
procedure involved would have been complicated and 
costly. 


Metal Liner Plates Chosen 


The railroad then investigated the potentialities of 
Armco heavy-duty tunnel liner plates. These plates, 
especially designed for such applications, are so formed 
to the desired curvature that they can be bolted together 
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Left—In This View, A Section of the Newly-Placed Liner Plates Has Been Covered With Wire Mesh In Preparation for 
Applying the Shotcrete. Right—Applying Shotcrete to a Section of the Metal Liner Plates 


to form a lining to fit any tunnel section. In order that 
the plates will develop the necessary strength for such 
installations, they are each formed into a series of chan- 
nels running longitudinally with the section, and, when 
assembled, the plates are so arranged that the channels 
are circumferential. Flanges along the edges of the 
plates permit adjacent sections to be. bolted together ; 
where the ends of adjacent sections come together, the 
joints are of the lap type and are also bolted. 

Because these plates can be erected in rings without 
staging or falsework, the railroad concluded that they 
provided the answer to its problem in the Greentree 
tunnel, and it decided, therefore, to install an arch ring 
of the plates throughout the length of the failed section, 
which was 99 ft. The plates used are of seven-gage 
metal (%4,-in. thick) and have a channelized section 
2 in. in depth. In dimensions, the standard sections are 
18 in. wide and 60 in. long, and, hence, they can be as- 
sembled in 18-in. rings. The work of installing the liner 
plates in the 99-ft. section was undertaken in March, 
1941, and was completed in October of that year. 

In March, 1942, an additional section of the old lining 
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about 200 ft. long, immediately adjacent to the section 
of metal lining, developed the same signs of failure that 
had been noted in the section that failed originally. As 
in the previous instance, the weakened arch was shored 
up temporarily with the timber construction, of which 
a length of 159 ft. was installed, and the tunnel was 
again converted to single-track operation. The work of 
installing tunnel liner plates in this section was under- 
taken on July 6, and it is expected that it will be com- 
pleted in January, 1943. In this latest work the liner 
plates are being installed in a 200-ft. length of the tun- 
nel; hence, when this section is completed there will be 
a continuous stretch of the tunnel 299 ft. long that will 
be equipped with the liner plates. 


Proéedure Followed 


In making the present installation of the liner plates, 
the procedure, which is identical with that followed in 
the initial work, is to do the work in short sections so 
that a minimum of the weakened lining will remain un- 
supported, either by the liner plates or the temporary 
timber construction, at any given time. Specifically, the 
general practice is to remove only one segment of the 
timber shoring at a time and to install the liner plates in 
this section before removing another segment of the shor- 
ing to repeat the procedure. 

When a segment of the timber shoring has been re- 
moved, the next step, using pneumatic paving breakers, 
is to cut back the old lining as necessary to provide suit- 
able supporting shelves for the lower edges of the liner- 
plate rings at the tops of the bench walls. Elsewhere 
in the arch, the old lining is cut back as necessary to ac- 
commodate the liner plates and also to remove any 
cracked or otherwise weakened portions of the concrete 
lining. In the present work the base, or springing line, 
of the metal arch ring is being established at a level about 
three feet above that of the original installation. This 
means that the amount of chipping work has been con- 
siderably reduced, with the result that, since this is a 
time-consuming operation, it is possible to carry the 
work forward at a faster rate than had been possible 
when making the initial installation. 


Installing the Liner Plates 


When the concrete chipping work has been completed 
for a given section, the next step is to install. the liner 
plates. These are partially assembled outside the tun- 
nel in such a manner that each arch ring of the 18-in. 
plates is brought into the tunnel in two parts, which are 
installed simply by setting them into position and bolt- 
ing them together and to the adjacent ring. To water- 
proof the joints in the liner plates, they are packed with 
burlap saturated with asphalt. At the points where the 
liner-plate rings bear on the shelves in the bench walls, 
they are provided with base plates, which are welded to 
the liner plates. One-inch anchor bolts extend through 
the base plates into the concrete of the bench walls. 

When the liner plates have been installed, grout is ap- 
plied through them under pressure to fill the voids be- 
tween the plates and the concrete, as well as any cracks 
in the concrete. To facilitate the grouting work three 
2-in. grout holes, complete with couplings and plugs, are 
provided in every fourth arch ring. Before grouting 
any section of the plate lining, it is necessary to seal the 
opening between the edge of the end arch ring and the 
face of the old concrete. In the beginning an attempt 
was made to do this with a length of three-inch fire hose 
which was inserted in the opening’ and then inflated with 
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compressed air. 


with concrete. 


Shotcrete Applied 


After the liner plates have been installed and grouted, 
a protective coating of slotcrete, reinforced with wire 
mesh, and having a minimum thickness of two inches, is 





This Is a View of the Initial 99-Ft. Section of Liner Plates, 
Showing the Protective Coating of Shotcrete and the Lines 
of Blast Plates Over the Tracks 


applied over them. At times it has happened that the 
presence of water on the surface of the metal lining has 
made it impractical to apply the standard shotcrete mix 
because the water would tend to soften it and prevent 
the initial set. This difficulty was overcome by using an 
admixture in the shotcrete, so proportioned as to cause 
it to attain an initial set in 5 to 10 sec. after application. 
Incidentally, the back faces of the liner plates were cov- 
ered with an asphaltic protective coating, but in the in- 
terests of securing a good bond between the shotcrete 
and the metal, the outer surfaces were not so treated. 

To protect the shotcrete from the abrasive action of 
locomotive blasts a line of Armco blast plates was ap- 
plied to the tunnel arch over each track in the section 
where the liner plates-were installed initially and over 
the westbound track only in the second section, this be- 
ing the direction of the ascending movement. These 
plates are asbestos bonded on both sides. The plates 
over each track consist of two lines of 2-ft. by 6-ft. 
plates, placed side by side with the long dimension par- 
allel with the tunnel. They are flanged on all four sides 
and are hung from the arch by means of the joint bolts 
in the liner plates. The blast plates are fastened in posi- 
tion before the shotcrete is put on, and, in applying the 
latter, care is taken to insure that a coating of the speci- 
fied thickness is obtained on those areas of the metal 
lining behind the blast plates. 

All work involved in applying the liner plates is car- 
ried out from five flat cars which, in addition to scaf- 
folding, carry all the equipment and materials necessary 
to permit the work to proceed as a continuous operation. 
Scaffolding is provided on four of these cars and is so 
designed that when the cars are placed side by side, two 

(Continued on page 918) 
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However, because of irregularities in 
the surface of the concrete, this expedient did not prove 
successful. The practice is now to seal this opening 













Will Railroad Trafhiec of the Future 


Require Steam or Diesel?" 


A presentation of the many factors involved in motive 
power selection and operating costs related thereto 


| By L. K. Sillcox, 
First Vice President, New York Air Brake Company 


HE Diesel-electric locomotive has effectively chal- 
Piensa the steam locomotive. True, during the 

early years of the present century, electrification was 
introduced and many authorities predicted that the elec- 
tric locomotive would eventually displace steam power 
as traffic volume continued to mount. Events of the last 
few years clearly indicate this not to be so except in rel- 
atively few instances. The use of electric locomotives 
anticipates the provision of power houses and power 
lines, feeder lines and trollies to meet maximum demands. 
The effect of this principle makes it impossible to trans- 
fer such facilities, or even the locomotives themselves, to 
points where demands of fluid traffic may require. Elec- 
tric traction is preferred by many in heavy traffic zones 
but the Diesel-electric displays identical operating char- 
acteristics to the electric locomotive except that its max- 
imum capacity is limited to that of a portable power plant. 
The line of demarcation between the operating and eco- 
nomic conditions which could be better satisfied by the 
electric or steam locomotive is more plainly marked than 
between Diesel-electric and steam power. The case for 





Table I—Comparison of Freight Locomotive Data—1925 
and 1940—Norfolk and Western Railway 





Change, 
Years Per Cent 
c A ~ + Increase 
Account 1925 1940 — Decrease 
Gross CARNINGE. 600008 sscdecee $105,218,991 $105,228,621 +0.009 
oe ae ae 26,565,292 31,383,976 +18 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) (excl. 
loco. and tender) ............ 27,037,267 30,178,450 +12 
UNO. IOCOSe UREE «5 0:s.0.6 06% b08 0s: 653 347-47 
Avg. tractive force—Lb. ....... 60,653 88,947 +47 
Gross ton-miles per frt. train- 
mile (excl. loco. and tender) 2,613 3,805 +446 
Avg. speed—train-miles per train- 
HOUR uwndees cuir wcececwsicee a 12.3 15.4 425 
Gross _ton-miles per train-hour 
(excl. loco. and tender)....... 32,212 57,984 +80 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles (inc. loco. and tender).. 147 89 -39 
ING, loco, “fAiNTeS:...cccccecseee 388 74 +-81 
Males ‘per FALE... «so cscs sees 34,892 114,970 +230 
Cost of loco. repairs per million 
tractive-force lb.-miles ....... $7.35 $4.99 -32 





steam power in sparsely populated territory of easy 
grades, for example, was very strong. On the other 
hand, electrification faced no opponents in terminal areas 
where steam power was excluded by municipal ordinance. 
This is not true of the Diesel-electric versus steam con- 
troversy except in cases where steam is prohibited by 
legislation. There are many borderline cases and per- 
sonal preferences. The wide original cost advantage 


which the steam locomotive has enjoyed over its Diesel- 
electric counterpart is constantly being narrowed as the 


* Abstract of a paper prepared for presentation before The Institution 
of Locomotive Engineers, London, England. 
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cost of steam power increases with refinements designed 
to increase operating efficiency, and Diesel costs are re- 
duced through standardization and mass production 
methods. Neither excels to the point of total exclusion 





Table II—Displacement Ratio of Steam and Diesel Loco- 


motives 

No. of Steam No. of Diesel Ratio— 
Locomotives Locomotives Steam to Diesel 

7 5 1.40* 

17 12 1.42 

32 23 1.39 

8 6 1.33 

1 1 1.00 





* Calculated—based upon availabilities of 68 and 95 per cent for steam 
and Diesel power, respectively. 





of the other. The result is that the evaluation of their 
merits for a given assignment is more difficult and en- 
tails a most exacting study before a logical selection may 
be made. The Diesel-electric locomotive is an effective 
compromise between electrification and steam power. 


Capital Investment 


Because of the more favorable availability character- 
istics of the Diesel, where it is utilized, a given traffic vol- 
ume may be moved with a smaller motive power inven- 
tory, thereby requiring less capital investment if first 
costs were comparable. However, the original cost of 
a Diesel-electric unit is greater than that of its steam 
competitor, so no clear gain is indicated by the substi- 
tution of a reduced number of Diesels for steam power. 
Steady progress in design and production methods, par- 
tially effected by increased production volume, has grad- 
ually reduced the initial cost of Diesel locomotives to 
approximately $87.50 per hp. as contrasted with ap- 
proximately $35.00 per hp. cost for steam power. Par- 
tially. offsetting this decided cost advantage of the steam 
locomotive is the higher availability, and resulting more 
intensive utilization, possible with Diesel power. The 
average mileage figures for the competitive types in pas- 
senger service are as follows: 


Average Maximum 


Type Annual Mileage Monthly Mileage 
PHSAEROIRCIIE...os vic cans cenuaeges 250,000 27,000 
SIGE oc ici cc ceccceenasetedseess 180,000 18,000 


In other words, 18 Diesel-electric units will replace 25 
steam locomotives of comparable capacity. If the as- 
signment were such that either of the two locomotives. 
whose horsepower characteristics are presented in Fig. 1 
could be selected, the 18 Diesel-powered units would re- 
quire a capital investment more than two and one-half 
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million dollars greater than would the 25 steam-powered 
units. Lacking experience data, the life of a Diesel loco- 
motive is a matter of conjecture but it has been tenta- 
tively estimated to be 15 years, a value that may be re- 
vised upward as experience accumulates. Contrasted is 
the widely accepted service life of a steam locomotive of 
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Fig. 1—Comparative Drawbar Horsepower and Drawbar- 
Pull Curves—Steam vs. Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


28 years. Annual depreciation charges per installed 
horsepower are, then, $1.25 and $5.83 for the steam and 
Diesel types. For the above locomotives, annual depre- 
ciation would reach $23,333 for the Diesel while but 
$5,375 would be charged against the steam unit. Com- 
petition has encouraged steam locomotive improvements 
which have forced upward the purchase price while the 
introduction of mass production methods and adherence 
to standardization have enabled the Diesel-electric manu- 
facturers to lower their prices. Ten years ago the ratio 
favoring steam power was four to one, while today it is 
but two and one-half to one and there is no evidence to 
indicate that the trend will not continue. Actual initial 
cost data submitted by one railway is representative of 
the gains accruing to the Diesel in this account. In 1937, 
this railway purchased a series of steam locomotives with 
a 4-8-4 wheel arrangement for which the cost was 25 
dollars per hp. Two years later, an order placed for a 
series, basically similar in design but differing somewhat 
in details, was billed at a charge of 30 dollars per hp. 
In 1941, locomotives of the 4-8-8-4 wheel arrangement 
cost 35 dollars per hp., indicating that the unit cost of 
steam power is steadily increasing. On the other hand, 
in 1937 a 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric unit cost the pur- 
chaser $104.00 per hp., while in 1941 a similar locomo- 
tive developing 6,000 hp. could be obtained at a 90 dol- 
lar unit cost. 


Depreciation or Obsolescence? 


Depreciation rates cannot be determined with strict 
confidence; for lack of experience data concerning the 
Diesel, and there is still controversy relative to steam 
locomotive life, even after over 100 years of accumulated 
experience. Reference to any railway equipment classi- 


fication register doubtless will disclose steam locomotive 
ages of 15 years, 25 years, and even 50 years, although, 
in the latter case, probably no part of the original loco- 
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motive remains, aside from the number. Locomotive 
components are often replaced a part at a time to per- 
petuate the machine and this practice is the basis for the 
“no depreciation account” which has been advocated in 
some quarters. At first thought, one might be inclined 
to agree with this extreme view but it is not difficult to 
discern the fallacy involved, although possibly the term 
obsolescence should be substituted for depreciation. By 
proper maintenance, a steam locomotive can be main- 
tained in such degree of mechanical efficiency as to be 
judged satisfactory when viewed in the light of efficiency 
standards obtaining at the time of its manufacture and 
the unit would not have been depreciated to the scrap 
pile. But advances may be accomplished in locomotive 
design or, just as important, operating demands may be 
increased to, such extent as to render the locomotive eco- 
nomically unjustified and it is scrapped because of ob- 
solescence. 


Water Costs and Consumption 


The Diesel-electric, burdened by a disproportionate 
initial cost, and consequent fixed charges, offers compen- 





Table I1l—Hourly Switching Locomotive Costs 
Railway A—600 h.p. Diesels 














Diesel 
Steam Diesel Saving 
BURN. <sc1d\o cole: 0 ois: oss bib lak Oke Ril a Payee wae $0.801 $0.224 $0.577 
Water and other supplies.............. 0.165 0.005 0.160 
RUMEEIERRNNUN = 955! Gra civ mhale lacs /o/oiaus Gah 6ibiois A ATHIC 0.026 0.040 —0.014 
Enginehouse expense ........++-.++++- 0.393 0.038 0.355 
TRICO mo55.c) a klaeicw ae'ges 4:s\o Sine Waiais's Sasecie 0.950 0.277 0.673 
OUAL Verein stesso ee eclis owt suteeee $2.335 $0.584 $1.751 
Railway B—600 and 1,000 h.p. Diesels 
AID Es e555), Sa cas pret aonig nie tettra are eewioavelaeelee 1.12 $0.37 $0.75 
Water, lubricants and other supplies..... 0.20 0.08 0.12 
Enginehouse expense ......-sceceeceeee 0.47 0.04 0.43 
PR OIAEON 556s) upctivetc aie oo: s ernest. g bya ule ietole yet 1.31 0.43 0.88 
OMAN Yo: basse and aieros 42 Rte on ee atetee le ats $3.10 $0.92 $2.18 
Railway C—1,000 h.p. Diesels 
ME gig 25h, do csiss vo. 3 Wistar eos SRE OE er $1.0636 $0.3267 $0.7369 
Water, lubricants and other supplies..... 0.1111 0.0254 0.0857 
Enginehouse expense ........seeeceeece 0.2279 0.0427 0.1852 
BROIQEN D1 0-Sose vals 51s. c 0 vie tev eet ole ie el tele stash 1.0633 0.5500 0.5133 
MAN ois -sic cae ba bio Sa Raion eu bee $2.4659 $0.9448 $1.5211 
Railway B—600 and 1,000 h.p. Diesels 
HRN oe civtbhae cite ha Since oar ciakeieuenter sitios 132 $0.37 $0.75 
Water, lubrication and other supplies... 0.20 0.08 0.12 
Enginehouse expense .......e.e..eeeeees 0.47 0.04 0.43 
REONIRNES sricts 5-975 =) So, 016 82:5 atbio Oo bb 60-41 bela 1.31 0.43 0.88 
Wares Of ‘CHGINEMEN | 6. 6e.00s:0 8 c'scdiee soe 1.82 1.91 —0.09 
HBR CRN RBNN ors 5 sce eosis's vote ec aieseaweeie A 0.23 0.55 —0.32 
PUGET, © Ara'G save Rivle Sie Ste alae wena tesierer $5.15 $3.38 $1.77 
Railway C—1,000 h.p. Diesels 
MEARE > ia’ oso) sic. ev ave case aihie wha deere eran relate baie $1.0636 $0.3267 $0.7369 
Water, lubrication and other supplies... 0.1111 0.0254 0.0857 
Enginehouse expense ..........ceeeeeees 2279 0.0427 0.1852 
EE MRSMNE 65:26 0: sic ies alo) o MON witle Meieew Mea RielS 1.0633 0.5500 0.5133 
Wages of enginemen. ..i..cscceccscsce 1.7813 1.7513 0.0300 
TOO OTOIOTE © a s0.005s 40's Sa wale ae ena eroese be 0.1319 0.4157 —0.2838 
ONE 6 soa ae eae -ie isan owls wal oeree $4.3791 $3.1118 $1.2673 


. To this can be added a comparison of total costs per hour, less taxes, 
insurance, and interest, based upon the operations of Railways B and C. 





sating advantages. An example is the lower water costs 
incurred in the utilization of Diesel power. Water costs 
as applicable to the steam locomotive are often ten pert 
cent of the fuel charge, a very appreciable item of ex- 
pense. If a Diesel locomotive is substituted in the same 
service, this charge will be reduced from ten to one perf 
cent of steam locomotive fuel costs, if it be passenger 
service where steam generators are utilized for heating 
or air conditioning, and to a negligible value in freight 
service where no auxiliary power plant is required. It 
is difficult to overemphasize the. importance of this re- 
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duction in water consumption, especially in operating 
districts where water of proper characteristics or in suit- 
able quantities is not available. Railways operating steam 
locomotives in such territory resort to the use of aux- 
iliary water cars, thereby increasing costs to a marked 
«degree, in addition to curtailing revenue loading by an 
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Fig. 2—Comparative Acceleration Curves—Capacity Oper- 
ation—Steam vs. Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


amount equivalent to the weight of water car and con- 
tents. Diesel power eliminates the necessity for chem- 
ically treating large volumes of boiler feed water. Inac- 
tive time required for boiler washing, testing, and repair, 
inherent in the steam locomotive, is not suffered when 
Diesel-electric power is employed and a higher avail- 
ability results, a factor in reducing the number of units 
necessary for a given assignment. 


Diesel Flexibility 


The greater flexibility of the Diesel locomotive is an- 
other attractive characteristic which this power type dis- 
plays. Since it is possible to operate such units singly, 
or in associated groups of two or more, centrally con- 
trolled, the amount of motive power assigned to a given 
train can be arbitrarily changed to meet traffic demands. 
Moreover, during the course of a run, the various units 
may idle during periods when full power is not needed. 
While operating on level, tangent track but a portion of 
the total power available is required to maintain operat- 
ing speed and during this period one or more units may 
be idling, whereas on adverse grades, or when accelerat- 
ing to speed after a slow-down or stop, the full comple- 
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ment of power available may be employed to overcome 
the greater resistances encountered. During low-demand 
periods, the various units may be alternately released for 
inspection and any light service repairs deemed neces- 
sary. Thus, maintenance may be accomplished en route 
with a consequent reduction in terminal delay ; affording, 
at the same time, insurance against the development of 
defects which, if permitted to persist, may lead to damage 





Table IV—Freight Locomotive Operating Data 





Diesel 
Steam Diesel Saving 
MANN I Fob adecscsdne cacaueuuénan ees 483416 -FIGIZS = e600 
Availability—per cent ......ccccccccccccce 75 We ceaaes 
CRRRAGIONE = DEF CODE — iio. o's cvikcccecceccsccs 36 CC: eee 
Car Siew: MGe CHARI oo icc cclkc cicoccccs 82.5 ae 
Gross ton-miles per tr.-mi. .....cceeeeceees 3,400 ce Seer 
ee ee | ee oR Bk ae 
‘EVAmMIES HOP NOUS < co oxo 6 i cccics ad Mivesces 27.15 BE cacwes 
Average number loco. in service........... ee ee Saeues 
PEVGRNER COME (DOU MIGOE -d0. <i daeecedseancess $174,000 $490,000 ...... 
ROO MONEE cco cecaeducae atadenkaccdnacaen 1938 NOE candied 
Per Mile Costs 
MOQRMD Joavacewddacvodveccacanas vaceuees $0.30 $0.23 $0.07 
ROOSOCINEAONS ok cc cc wcweesaneees cacuaae 0.08 0.20 —0.12 
Se osc cc acaetactGackeddaddetnedacoud ae 0.33 0.28 0.05 
pe er Oren cee er eer er Pere re 0.01 0.05 —0.04 
Water- and other supplies. ........cccccees 0.05 0.002 0.048 
EITIOMOUEE CROONEER 6 6 Ss dc cc cca tec cares 0.04 0.01 0.03 
Wages GE CNGIMEMIEN . 6 < cake ccceccncccesces 0.18 0.15 0.03 
"EGGRE CORE ORF. GUE 66d osc cccncceeaes $0.99 $0.922  $0.068 
Total cost per thousand gross-ton miles...... $0.2908  $0.2254 $0.0654 





of serious proportions entailing delay in terminals await- 
ing repairs at a high expense penalty. 

When a complete failure of a steam locomotive occurs, 
the train is helpless until an additional locomotive is de- 
spatched to bring the train in." Rarely does a multiple 
unit Diesel locomotive fail completely. The delay is only 
that arising from the reduction in operating speed caused 
by insufficient power. The steam locomotive is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage because of its inability to present this 
same characteristic of flexibility. 


Lateral Thrust Versus Dynamic Augment 


Engineering officers, while realizing the importance of 
the lateral thrust developed with the swivel trucks used 
on Diesel motive power in conjunction with high concen- 





Table V—Passenger Locomotive Operating Data (January 
to October, 1941, inclusive) 











Diesel 
Steam Diesel Saving 
BO RCL POLE OT ELE CECE or ee 2,212,872 RSIS Ae ~ “anceeves 
Availability—per cent .............. 75 Se canaanee 
Utilization—per cent .............. 53 GO  eeutanes 
Average number of locomotives in 
MOBUNOE oablce cde'eskacnetacaans ees y Re ee 
Average cost per locomotive........ $179,000 SIGE © | cs ceaves 
EMMGE MEMES oc ccccadacddcucceenecaeeds 1938 BL | Pree 
Per Mile Costs 
OE CEO ET CEE OE TEE $0.19 $0.16 $0.03 
Depreciation 0.04 0.10 —0.06 
ie ¢ ncelnccotecoeeedcudreetesees 0.17 0.10 0.07 
Lubricants 0.02 Oe: .~ Usaswen 
Water and other supplies.......... 0.02 0.008 0.012 
ginehouse expense ..........000. 0.02 0.012 0.008 
Wages of enginemen............... 0.15 0.12 0.03 
Total cost per locomotive-mile...... $0.61 $0.52 $0.09 





trated loads on small wheels, nevertheless praise the 
Diesel-electric for its lack of overbalance, inherent in the 
conventional reciprocating steam locomotive. Differ- 
ences of opinion obtain with regard to track effects in 
the case of locomotives having low centers of gravity 
such as the Diesel-electric or of the dynamic augment 
produced by the overbalance in the steam locomotive. 
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The dynamic augment varies with the square of the 
speed and produces serious limitations to steam power 
in the high-speed zone. If a locomotive encounters a 
section of poor rail, in so far as adhesive condition is 
concerned when it is being operated near capacity, driv- 
ing wheel slipping may occur, thus developing high 
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Fig. 3—Comparative Driver Horsepower and Tractive Force 
Curves—Steam vs. Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


rotative speed in consequence of which elevated track 
stresses result. 

Efforts to improve this condition have included the 
reduction in weight of reciprocating parts by the sub- 
stitution of lightweight, high-tensile, alloy steels. By 
increasing the number of cylinders to four, thereby pro- 
viding two sets of reciprocating motion, as has been done 
in articulated designs, unit reciprocating weights have 
been reduced and the condition improved. The trend 
toward ever larger locomotives has been reflected in 
massive reciprocating parts and has, therefore, increased 
the difficulties suffered from dynamic augment. The 
articulated design replaces the large engine by a mul- 
tiplicity of smaller ones to do the same work. One 
locomotive has been constructed in which complete free- 
dom from overbalance has been obtained by employing 
individual axle drive. If maintenance and other oper- 
ative characteristics prove satisfactory, this design offers 
possibilities for high-speed operation. 


Steam Locomotive Performance 


A striking example of what can be accomplished when 
all components affecting operating results are intelligent- 
ly administered and energetically policed is that of the 
Norfolk & Western. In 1925 the N. & W. handled 27 
billion gross ton miles with 653 road locomotives while, 
in 1940, this same road handled 30 billion gross ‘ton 
miles with 347 road locomotives. In 1925 gross ton 
miles per train hour were 32,212 but by 1940 this figure 
had increased to 57,984. The improved boiler efficiency 
is demonstrated by the reduction in unit fuel consump- 
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tion. The coal consumed per thousand gross ton miles 
decreased from 147 lb. in 1925 to 89 in 1940. Improved 
dependability is evidenced by the reduction of freight 
locomotive failures from 388 to 74. At the same time, 
miles per freight locomotive failure more than tripled. 
Many have maintained that the added refinements and 
auxiliaries built into modern steam power would meas-~ 
urably increase maintenance costs. This is not true in 
the case of the Norfolk & Western. On the basis of 
1,000 gross ton miles, the maintenance costs in 1925 
was 31.2 cents, while in 1940 it was 16 cents. The 
cumulative effect of these savings is reflected in the net 
earnings account where an 18 per cent increase is indi- 
cated with gross earnings for the two years remaining 
unchanged. The detailed statistics are shown in Table I. 

[Note—Reference was made to the drawbar pull- 
horsepower curve of the N. & W. 2-6-6-4 locomotive 
with the comment that this design has contributed much 
to the foregoing record. This locomotive was described 
in the October, 1936, Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
page 421.—EpiTor. | 

Fig. 2 presents a comparison of the performance of a 
steam locomotive of 4-6-4 wheel arrangement and a 
4,000-hp. Diesel-electric unit when operating over the 
same territory. These two locomotives are assigned to 
identical services and produce approximately the same 
amount of effort during the course of a run, the excep- 
tion being that, when necessary, the Diesel-electric can 
maintain on-time performance with a heavier train. 
' It might be argued by steam power proponents that 
this is not a true comparison and that other steam loco- 
motives of the same wheel arrangement can surpass the 
capacity exhibited by the Diesel-electric unit. The reply 
in this case is that each of the locomotives is of the most 
modern design and the characteristics installed were 
selected as the best obtainable with the power type for 
the service to which they are assigned. 

Comparative driver horsepower and tractive force 
curves are presented in Fig. 3 of a steam locomotive 
which develops,.at a maximum, 5,000 cylinder hp. and 





Table VI—Total Costs of Operating Passenger Trains 








Total 

Diesel 

Steam Diesel Saving 

TVGINCINUES GHCKATER 0 )53555.5. 6.65% ws stadia eee 325,378 BOF ,G20 SK ecveve 

Locomotive miles, including helper service 

BUG GOUNIS HEAGINE «6 sic seo 0c 8's oc sicws 385,637 8 |: Sr 
Locomotive miles per train-mile........ 1.185 Teas atels-o-aete 
Locomotive and train wages........... $85,298 $65,254 $20,044 
ES Ds Aa per Seer 65,775 40,162 25,613 
Water, lubricants, and supplies......... 9,081 8,437 644 
Train supplies and expenses............ 41,538 oe er 
Helper and double heading............. 38,054 12,713 25,341 
RSP IRUEB. Sse clb sleet crore ra eret tenet 38,679 SBj679 - cecccee 
TOGHIOUVE SRODIOB © 6.025512 sities «So pc iele« 90,462 49,901 40,561 
UAT A PARITD UOTE AI PGEN oa 08s 5505 -5:5-5 Ges Wie a as, , “oraerarea 8,316 8,316 
POULT NIN 6.5: 5-3 6 se/awieiere's se, ons VARs daseie $368,887 $265,000 $103,887 
Total locomotive (inc. train wages)..... $288,670 $184,783 $103,887 





of a Diesel-electric rated at 5,400 hp. These curves may 
be compared with those of the two motive power types 
as illustrated in Fig. 1. It will be noted that, in Fig. 1, 
the plotted values are taken at the drawbar, hence the 
effect of the difference in weight of the two units is re- 
flected through the medium of locomotive resistance. 
These two sets of curves demonstrate clearly the superior 
power characteristics of the Diesel-electric throughout 
the low-speed range below approximately 30 m. p. h. 
and at once explain the greater accelerating capacity of 
this motive-power type. They also provide an explana- 
tion for the improved acceleration characteristics of the 
Diesel as graphically presented in Fig. 2. 
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Inasmuch as most switching operations are made in 
the low-speed range where the Diesel’s excess tractive 
capacity may be utilized, the steam locomotive is at a 
decided competitive disadvantage. The Diesel is almost 
universally displacing steam power when new units are 


necessary or judged economical. Fig. 4 demonstrates 
the characteristics of six switching locomotives. For all 
switching speeds up to 6 m. p. h., the 1,200 hp. Diesel, 
Class A, delivers higher torque and thus can accelerate 
maximum tonnage more rapidly than can a steam loco- 
motive of 2,100 hp. Its superiority over a steam loco- 
motive of 1,500 hp. extends to 7 m. p. h., and in com- 
parison with the 1,300 hp. steam locomotive, the Class A 
Diesel excels at all speeds up to 11 m. p. h. Since most 
switching operations are conducted at speeds below 6 
m. p. h., the Diesel enjoys a definite advantage over its 
steam counterpart. Installation of the proper gear ratio 
between traction motor and power axle will enable a 
Diesel-electric switching locomotive to perform the as- 
signments of a steam locomotive which has a horsepower 
rating of approximately two and one-half times that of 
the Diesel. 
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Fig. 4—Switching and Transfer Locomotive Comparisons— 
Steam vs. Diesel 


The favorable availability of the Diesel is attained, in 
part, by virtue of its characteristic which permits power 
to be cut off or on momentarily, thus eliminating any 
delay prior or subsequent to a servicing or maintenance 
operation. Fueling of the Diesel is required but two or 
three times per week and offers no serious problem. 
General overhaul, a yearly maintenance expense, requires 
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from 10 days to two weeks, on the average, of non- 
productive time, permitting a maximum availability of 
approximately 95 per cent. On the other hand, a steam 
locomotive is ordinarily assigned to no more than 16 





Table VII—Locomotive Expenses per Train Mile 
(Including train wages) 


Diesel 








Steam Diesel Saving 
Locomotive and train wages............. $0.262 $0.275 $—0.013 
AOR ccd daens $axes tavaudeyeesan beau 0.202 0.169 0.033 
Water, lubricants, and supplies.......... 0.028 0.0355 -—0.0075 
Helper and doubleheading............... 0.117 0.0535 0.0635 
TGCOMMGRIUG NOMMIER. cn occa c'ecekcwecaccces 0.279 0.210 0.069 
"FRseel tals © 08h PONCE cic neice wcase cess daa 0.035 —0.035 
TRMAMES Giicig al eG eae wa heas aa candcawews $0.888 $0.778 $0.110 
Total train-cost per train-mile............ $1.14 $1.12 $0.02 
Total locomotive-cost per train-mile...... 0.89 0.78 0.11 
Total locomotive-cost per locomotive-mile.. 0.75 0.735 0.015 





hours continuous duty a day, it then being relieved for 
servicing and maintenance. It must be withdrawn from 
service at 30-day intervals for boiler inspection and wash- 
ing. Six thousand hours per year of the 8,760 possible, 
an availability of approximately 68 per cent, is deemed 
to be as much productive time as may be obtained from 
a steam powered unit. 


Investment Comparison 


On the basis of the foregoing representative availabil- 
ity values, five Diesel switchers will replace seven steam 
locomotives. Diesels of 600 hp. have regularly per- 
formed the yard operations of a 1,400 hp. steam design. 
With Diesel power costing $87.50 per hp. and steam 
locomotives, $35.00 per hp., capital investment for the 
two alternatives would be: 

Diesel: Five 600-hp. units at $87.50 = 5 x 600 
X 87.50 = $262,500. 

Steam: Seven 1,400-hp. units at $35.00 per = 7 X 
1,400 « 35 = $343,000. 

This condition does not hold for road power, however, 
due to the higher operating speeds and the Diesel invest- 
ment is invariably greater than that required for steam. 
Neither does it hold in yard service if motive power in- 
ventory is insufficient to support the five to seven advan- 
tage displayed by the Diesel. Table II illustrates this 
point. 

Approximately four years ago, a committee, composed 
of representatives of one railway and two Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive manufacturers, was organized for 
the purpose of determining impartially the relative oper- 
ating costs of steam and Diesel power in yard service. 
After thorough and painstaking analysis of available cost 
data, this committee concluded that, including fuel, lubri- 
cants, water supply, enginehouse expenses, and crew 
wages, the cost per hour of operating a 600-hp. Diesel 
switcher was $2.68 while the similar cost, if a steam loco- 
motive were selected for the same assignment, would be 
$3.90, or a difference in favor of the former of $1.22. 
A further credit of eight cents per hour was agreed upon 
for savings in locomotive crew overtime and hostlers’ 
wages, with a resulting figure favorable to the Diesel of 
$1.30 per hour operated. The saving of eight cents per 
hour labor charge is dependent upon local conditions and 
is, therefore, subject to considerable variation. The pre- 
ceding estimate is recorded as of interest in light of 
actual switching locomotive costs as submitted by three 
railways. Unfortunately, all railways do not adhere to 
a uniform accounting system, a fact which must be 
borne in mind when comparing such data. It will be 
noted by reference to Table III that Diesel switching 
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locomotive hourly costs are less in all accounts with the 
exception of the relatively small lubrication expense 
where it is 50 per cent greater than the amount charge- 
able to the steam locomotive, and that the total saving 
per hour approximates $1.75. 

A reduction in the cost advantage displayed by the 
Diesel is evidenced in each instance and a further reduc- 
tion would be indicated if taxes, insurance, and interest 
were included. Even then, however, the Diesel would 
exhibit marked superiority and its retention in service 
would be economically justified. The steam freight loco- 
motives in Table IV are of modern design, being built in 
1938, and are comparable with the Diesel-electric power. 
The two classes of power are not, however, operated over 
the same territory and, because of local conditions, the 
steam locomotives do not handle as heavy trains as do the 
Diesel-electrics. The tonnage rating of the steam loco- 
motives on a 1.27 per cent ruling grade is 3,200; of the 
5,400-hp. Diesels with a 61/16 gear ratio the tonnage 
rating is 3,500 and, with a gear ratio of 62/15, the rating 
is increased to 3,800. These tonnage ratings are based 
upon handling trains without helper service. As of 
possible interest, the effect of varying the gear ratio of 
these Diesels on tonnage rating with a ruling grade of 2.2 
per cent when operating without helper service, and 
on maximum speed is injected here: 


Maximum speed, 


Gear Ratio Tonnage rating m.p.h. 
ROP 505d 4d Ko ck ese eels 1,700 80 
ae Beh che ho Rec Wa renee nee we aley 2,000 70 
COFES - 6i:5 55s Seba Es kee oe ORS Oe OS 2,300 65 


The administration of the railway operating these loco- 
motives judges a maximum speed of 65 m.p.h. to be 
ample for freight service and will, therefore, specify the 
62/15 gear ratio on future orders so that the extra 
tonnage may be handled. 

In analyzing the operating costs of the Diesel-electric 
passenger locomotive as compared with the steam loco- 
motive, shown in Table V, allowance should be made 
for the fact that the Diesels are operated in high-speed 
service while the steam locomotives are handling heavy 
trains at lower rates of speed; consequently, if the steam 
locomotives were required to operate at the same speeds 
as the Diesels, even though they were handling light 
trains, the fuel and repair costs would increase. The 
passenger train and locomotive costs in Tables VI and 
VII were submitted by another railway as being appli- 
cable to sections of its system over which steam and 
Diesel-electric locomotives operate in comparable service. 

Caution must be exercised when comparing the total 
costs and savings resulting from Diesel operation, as com- 
puted by the two railways, inasmuch as one includes a 
depreciation charge while the other lists expense arising 
from helper service, doubleheading, and the practice of 
maintaining a third employee on the Diesel-electric unit. 
Comparison can only be made between the individual 
accounts. 

The Diesel displays unquestionable advantages for 
yard assignments, is peculiarly adapted to certain high- 
speed passenger operations, and is being installed in 
freight service to a limited extent. The controversy 
as to steam or Diesel will be finally decided on strict 
economic principles. Ultimate selection depends, to a 
large extent, upon the ability of Diesel-electric manu- 
facturers to offer their product at a price comparable 
with that of the steam locomotive. Should this be accom- 
plished, the position of steam. as the motive medium 
would be precarious. 

The substitution of Diesel power would enable the 
elimination of costly boiler-water preparation facilities, 
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water-service towers or track pans and of unsightly coal- 
ing plants. It would remove the necessity for engine- 
house properties as we know them which could be 
replaced with modern, attractive maintenance plants. 
Diesels would operate to reduce the number of terminals 
required and to this extent would largely effect an over- 
all improvement in railway operating practice, both with 
respect to the economy of movement and to the despatch 
with which tonnage is handled. Perhaps this is the im- 
portant aspect of the entire problem of railway moderni- 
zation made possible through the use of the Diesel; the 
aspect that should be emphasized more than all others, 
thus eliminating excuses to stop trains in transit unneces- 
sarily.* Further, if the practice of handling traffic in 
train-load lots is forced upon the railways by competitive 
rate situations effected through other forms of transport 
attempting to obtain the traffic, it merely signifies that 
railway traffic will represent unit movements covering 
great distances between originating and final terminals 
with no intermediate attention affecting train consist re- 
quired. Railways have but one future; namely, to han- 
dle traffic at wholesale rates and to discontinue condi- 
tioning rates upon a retail basis. 


No Delay to War Traffic 
on This Tunnel Repair Job 


(Continued from page 912) 


on each track, working platforms are formed which ex- 
tend across both tracks. The fifth car carries a complete 
concreting plant, consisting of a two-bag mixer, a water 
tank with pump, an air lock for use in applying the 
grout, a shotcreting machine, and supplies of sand and 
cement. 

Other equipment on the flat cars includes a 220-cu. 
yd. air compressor, a 1,500-watt engine-generator set, 
with a standby unit, which supplies power for lighting, 
and a hand-operated derrick. For removing the old 
concrete, four pneumatic paving breakers are used, in- 
cluding two 80-Ib. units, one 60-lb. tool, and one weigh- 
ing 54 lb. Because of the weight of these hammers, 
and the fact that it is frequently necessary to use them: 
against an overhead surface, they are normally handled 
by means of slings. For the lighter chipping work, two 
20-lb. hammers are used. The force employed on this 
job consists of a foreman and nine men. 

When clearing the tunel for trains, the flat cars are 
taken to the east portal, in which direction the tracks are 
on a down grade of one per cent. Considerable time is 
saved in this operation by “drifting” the cars on the 
eastbound track which, as mentioned previously, was 
taken out of service when the temporary timber shoring 
was installed. The cars on the westbound track are 
switched out by a worktrain locomotive. Normally, 
from 10 to 12 trains pass through the tunnel during 
working hours. 

This project is being carried out under the general 
direction of F. L. Riddle, chief engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, and under the direct supervision 
of R. S. Anderson, principal assistant engineer. The 
work is being done under contract by the Drainage En- 
gineering division of the Armco Railroad Sales Com- 
pany. C. H. Anderson has general supervision over the 
work for the contractor, while A. M. Brannon, superin- 
tendent, is in direct charge. 





* The italics are ours.—Editor. 
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The Southern’s Museum 
Has Gone into Scrap 


At Lexington, Ky., the Southern for 16 years 
past had been assembling a collection of old-time 
signals, rails and other devices which served rail- 
roading of an earlier day. Now the museum 
pieces have gone into scrap to aid the war pro- 
duction program. 


From Top to Bottom, Above: A ‘Highball’’ 
Signal, a Segment of Strap Rail; Right, 69 Years 
of Rail and Signal Development, a Basket Torch 
(Floodlight, 1880 Style), Link & Pin Coupler. 
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Airlines—How Dangerous a Rival?’ 


They will put up stiff competition for passengers and mail, 


but are seen promoting, rather than diverting, freight traffic 


By W. A. Patterson 


President, United Air Lines 


aviation. I firmly believe in the peacetime to come 

that the airplane will occupy an important place in 
the international scheme of transport and communica- 
tions. On the other hand, I feel sure that this picture 
is being distorted, perhaps in a harmful way, by over- 
enthusiastic predictions of the influence of the airplane 
in the postwar world. 


| HAVE great confidence in the postwar future’ of 


Exaggerated Claims for Air Transport 


Such statements as the following are typical of what 
I believe to be the overenthusiastic viewpoint of avia- 
tion’s future prevailing in many quarters today: 


“Inexpensive transportation is inherent in the airplane itself.” 

“The airplane is destined to be the least expensive form of 
transportation known to man.” 

“The airplane will be completely accepted as the only suitable 
means of intercontinental travel.” 

“The United States should immediately undertake to provide 
an air fleet designed to carry the bulk of the nation’s and the 
world’s cargoes.” 


We all have great confidence in the future of our busi- 
ness and we have all made enthusiastic statements in re- 
gard to its future development. I, for one, have stated 
on many occasions that the airplane is going to reyolu- 
tionize our social and economic habits as we have known 
them to be in the past, and as a result this will have 
the effect of changing our methods of merchandising 
and distribution. I still believe this firmly. However, 
overenthusiasm can lead to failure in expectations. When 
statements are made that our older forms of transporta- 
tion—the railroads and steamship lines—are doomed, 
such statements cannot be supported by facts. 

Air transportation will augment surface transporta- 
tion, not supplant it. Surface transportation will prog- 
ress as a result of air transport’s development, rather 
than be retarded by it. As a result of the war, we are 
now seeing a widespread use of air transportation be- 
cause of the strategic value of “getting there first with 
the most men and materials,” as well as because of a 
shortage of surface shipping, and in certain areas the 
entire absence of any means of transportation what- 
soever. 

When we evaluate the use of the airplane in our 
present war activity we must realize that cost is an un- 
important factor in our wartime transport formula. In 
peacetime commerce, we do know that the dollar cost 
of transportation becomes all important in determining 
the trafisport method which will be used. 

The vital part air transportation is playing in this war 
will not be ‘fully: known until some day in the future, 
because of the confidential nature of many of its present 
activities. We can say, however, that the flexibility of 


* Abstract of an address to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, November 24. 
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the airplane is proving of immeasurable value. The ter- 
ritory served by air transportation companies of this 
country is far greater than the average person realizes, 
We have not been limited by the boundaries of land or 
water. I am sure that when the job we have done can 
be told, you will be proud of our accomplishments. All 
transportation is today accomplishing outstanding results 
in about the same manner. 

The railroads and steamship companies, who are 
aroused by the many enthusiastic statements regarding 
the future of air transportation, are studying the post- 
war problem to see if they too should take to the air. 
This is a question that will be decided on the facts devel- 
oped by study and will, of course, be influenced to a 
great extent’ by government policy. We do know that 
all studies made prior to the war do not disclose prac- 
tices or facilities existing in common on both the airlines 
and railroads that would bring about any economy as a 
result of consolidation. The one and only common ob- 
jective is the desire for business. We will definitely be 
competitive for certain types of passenger business and 
certain types of express. The gains the railroads will 
achieve in freight traffic which will be created by the air- 
plane will more than offset their loss of passenger busi- 
ness to the airlines. 

Let us examine the relative cost of freight transporta- 
tion by surface means and by air. These comparative 
costs which I will give you are the result of much re- 
search and study by our statistical and economic re- 
search department to find some of the answers ourselves. 
They are, of course, based on the operating costs of 
present airline equipment, such as is now in commercial 
operation in this country. 


Train and Plane Costs Compared 


First let us compare the freight train with the cargo 
airplane on the basis of normal peacetime conditions. 

The average freight train would consist of 50 cars, 
30 of them loaded with 26 tons of freight each, and 20 
of them empty. Such a freight train, based on actual 
railroad statistics for the year 1940, would carry a total 
of 780 tons. Operated between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, it would give sixth morning delivery and could 
make two round-trips in a month’s time. 

Therefore, every month it would deliver a total of 
1,560 tons each way between those two points. An oil- 
burning locomotive pulling this train would consume 
170,000 gal. of fuel oil during the month, which at 2 
cents a gal. would cost $3,400. The operating crew on 
such a freight train would number five men, and an 
equivalent of four crews or 20 men would be required 
to keep the train running. Their total pay would be 
approximately $5,000 for the month. The total operat- 
ing cost of the train, based on 1940 railroad experience, 
would amount to $50,000 for the month, which repre- 
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sents the cost of moving 1,560 tons by rail from Chicago 
to San Francisco, and another 1,560 tons from San 
Francisco to Chicago during the interval of one month, 
or two round-trips. 

Now, let us. do the same job by airplane, using the 
familiar “Mainliner” type of equipment which is now in 
use on our line, but converting it to small cargo-type air- 
planes. The average lifting capacity of such an airplane 
would permit it to nibble in small bites of only 2% tons 
each at the 1,560-ton pile of cargo moved by the freight 
train in one month’s time. It would take 626 bites, or 
626 airplane round-trips between Chicago and San Fran- 





Air Transport Analyst 





Mr. Patterson was born in Hawaii in 1899 
and attended grammar school and high school 
at San Francisco. In 1914, when he was 15 
years old, he entered the employ of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and remained with that institution 
until 1928 when he entered the aviation in- 
dustry. 

From 1929 to 1931 Mr. Patterson was assist- 
ant to president, Boeing Airplane Company 
and Boeing Air Transport, at Seattle. From 
1931 to 1934, he was president of Boeing Air 
Transport, Pacific Air Transport, National 
Air Transport and Varney Air Lines. From 
1932 to 1934 he was vice-president, United 
Air Lines, and since the latter date has been 
president of that corporation. 





cisco to do the same job that the freight train did in two 
round-trips. This represents 2,500,000 miles of flying 
compared to 8,880 freight train-miles. 

A single airplane could not make that many round- 
trips between Chicago and San Francisco in a month’s 
time. Normal operating experience would indicate 11 
round-trips per month per airplane as the average. On 
this basis 57 airplanes would be required to do the job 
of the freight train. During the month these airplanes 
woild consume 1,500,000 gal. of gasoline, compared to 
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the 170,000 gal. of fuel used by the train. The gasoline 
would cost a total of $200,000 compared to a cost of 
$3,400 for the fuel used by the train. 400 pilots would 
be needed to fly the airplanes as against 20 crew mem- 
bers to keep the train running. The pilots would re- 
ceive a total of $200,000 in pay for the month while the 
payroll for the train crew members would amount to 
$5,000. 

Based on recorded experience, the total operating costs 
of the airplanes would amount to $1,750,000 during the 
month while the freight train costs would total $50,000. 
The airplane operation would therefore cost 35 times 
as much as the freight train. 

What has the airplane contributed to the economic 
picture in return for this large additional expenditure? 
Speed? In both examples the same number of tons 
have been moved the same distance in the same length 
of time—the ton-miles-per-hour are the same. Of course, 
two freight trains could move the entire 1,560 tons from 
Chicago to San Francisco in six days time and our air- 
planes could do it in about half a day, if 626 of them 
were assigned to the job—but that is another story. 
Prior to December 7, there were only 362 commercial 
transport airplanes in use on all the airlines in the United 
States. 

For the large bulk of commodities, speed in transit is 
a relatively unimportant consideration. The most im- 
portant factor is the rate of flow—the laying down at 
destination of a given number of tons per month. 

In the example I have just given, one “Mainliner” 
type cargo airplane was approximately equivalent to one 
freight car in the amount of work accomplished per 
month. If the airplane is to be visualized as taking over 
the entire job of all the freight cars in the country this 
is perhaps an unfair comparison. Due to the long-haul 
nature of our example, we made the freight car work 
overtime, 300 miles a day, as against an actual country- 
wide annual average of only 36 miles a day. If the 
airplane were to take over the entire job being done by 
the nation’s freight trains, its efficiency might be ex- 
pected to drop too, because of-the short-haul character- 
istics of the preponderance of traffic, the unbalance be- 
tween directional movement, seasonal fluctuations, and 
the tremendous terminal problem that would result. 


20 Million Jobs if Planes Ousted Trains 


A fair comparison might be to expect one of our pres- 
ent-day airplanes to do the work of three freight cars. 
It is reported that we have in this country 1,800,000 
freight cars and on this basis 600,000 transport airplanes 
of the present commercial type would be required to re- 
place them. During a year’s time these planes would 
consume 122 billion gal. of gasoline, which is two and 
one-half times more gasoline than the pre-war cracking 
equipment capacity of all the refineries in the world. 
2,500,000 pilots would be needed to fly this fleet, and 
the total airline personnel would run 20,000,000, or 15 
per cent of our entire population. 

Let us now turn to a comparison of today’s ocean- 
going freighter and the cargo airplane. For our freighter 
we will use a vessel of 13,000 tons loaded displacement, 
similar to the type currently being constructed in great 
numbers by our shipyards for the Maritime Commission, 
and we will sail it between San Francisco and Brisbane, 
Australia. The revenue load of such a ship would be 
6,400 short tons, and in peacetime operation it might be 
expected to make the round trip of 14,000 statute miles 
in two months’ time. The fuel oil consumed for the 
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round trip voyage would be 425,000 gal., which would 
cost about $9,000. There would be 55 in the crew and 
their pay for the two months’ period would total $15,000. 
Based on the experience of a coastwise shipping com- 
pany, probably high for trans-Pacific operation, the total 
operating costs chargeable against the two-month round- 
trip would be $120,000. 

The airplane we are going to use to perform this same 
job of moving 6,400 tons of freight from San Francisco 
to Brisbane and another 6,400 tons on the return trip, 
all in two months’ time, would be of the four-engined 
type which but for the war might be in use on our air- 
lines today, and which is currently being used by the 
Army in some of its transport operations. 

Such an airplane would carry four tons of revenue 
load over the distances required between fuel stops, and 
therefore 1,440 trans-Pacific round-trip flights would be 
required over a period of two months to transport the 
load carried by the surface freighter in one round-trip. 
This requires an airplane departure every hour, and 
represents 21,000,000 miles of airplane flying compared 
to 14,000 miles of surface ship travel. 


250 Times as Costly as Steamships 


An airplane can make the round-trip in six days and 
therefore could fly ten round-trips in the two months. 
144 airplanes would be required. These airplanes would 
consume about 18,000,000 gal. of gasoline while the boat 
was burning less than a half million gal. of fuel oil. The 
cost of this gasoline would be $2,250,000 compared to 
$9,000 for the ship’s fuel. Thirty-five hundred airplane 
crew personnel would be needed as against 55 to man 
the boat. The airplane crews would receive a total of 
$3,000,000 in pay for the two months compared to $15,- 
000 in wages paid to the ship’s crew. Total airplane 
operating costs, based on present figures, would reach 
an aggregate of $29,000,000—250 times the surface 
freighter’s round trip cost of $120,000. Again, both 
have performed the same job in ton-miles-per hour. 

Refueling is still another problem that the airplane 
would have to meet in competing directly for the more 
substantial tonnage capable of being carried by the ocean 
vessel. Nearly 15,000,000 gal. of gasoline would have 
to be transported to intermediate points and to Australia 
every two months by ocean-going tankers. Three such 
tankers would be required for this purpose, so that actu- 
ally 144 airplanes plus three tankers would be required 
to do the job that could be accomplished by one ocean- 
going freighter in the first place. 

Of our total exports to Australia the most important 
single group in terms of value is machinery. Typical of 
this group would be % hp. electric motors, which have 
an export value of about 30 cents per lb. From the 
comparative cost figures just developed it can be com- 
puted that the rail transportation cost of these motors 
from Chicago to San Francisco would be % 9 cent per 
lb., and the shipping cost by surface vessel from San 
Francisco to Brisbane, Australia, % cent per lb. The 
total cost of transportation from Chicago to Australia, 
amounting to 1% cents a pound, is equivalent to four 
per cent of the value of the motor. That is the trans- 
portation cost by surface means. If shipped by air, the 
cost from Chicago to San Francisco would be 31 cents 
per lb. (slightly in excess of the value of the motor), 
and from San Francisco to Brisbane $1.28 per lb. The 
total is $1.59—over five times the per lb. value of the 
motor. 

This high transportation cost might be well justified 
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if some plant in Australia were shut down due to motor 
failure and no replacements were available locally. By 
use of the airplane the plant could be operating again 
in four days, whereas if the replacement motor were 
shipped by surface means, four weeks would elapse be- 
fore the situation could be remedied. Under such cir- 
cumstances such a high tariff would no doubt be justi- 
fied, but for the large quantities of motors needed to 
meet normal demand, the high cost of transportation by 
air would be hard to justify. 

On the return trip a typical commodity imported from 
Australia is raw wool, also having a value of about 30 
cents per lb. of shipping weight and therefore would 
give us the same effect on the cost of such wool laid 
down in San Francisco. Among our 1940 imports from 
Australia there is listed 558 oz. of platinum valued at 
$26,000, equivalent to a value of $560 per Ib. Here the 
cost of air transportation would amount to %o per cent 
of the value of the commodity—a ratio making such 
shipments entirely practical. Unfortunately, there were 
only 558 oz. to be shipped. 

Admittedly, the examples I have given you are based 
on present-day costs which are without question high 
because our business is relatively new and we haven't 
yet had the opportunity to take advantage of all pos- 
sible economies. Furthermore, I would not want to 
leave the impression that we haven’t confidence in our 
ability to take advantage of technological advances in 
the design of equipment and increases in the efficiency 
in the use of equipment that will bring about major 
economies. But these examples afford an idea of the 
magnitude of the problems that must be solved and the 
time required to solve them if the cost of air transporta- 
tion is ever to be brought down to a level where it can 
compete with surface transport on a strictly dollars-and- 
cents basis. 

There is still much uncertainty as to the cost of oper- 
ating the giant airliners projected for the future. Most 
studies treat direct flying costs in considerable detailed 
accuracy and then slap on overhead on the basis of a 
fixed percentage. This is the procedure usually followed 
by those who have not had the opportunity of actually 
being engaged in airline operation. They have given 
very little attention to the evaluation of terminal 
costs, and pickup and delivery of merchandise either side 
of the terminals. Surface carriers have found that their 
terminal costs are at least equal to and often greater 
than their over-the-line costs. 


What Load Factor? 


Little thought has been given to the fluctuation of 
traffic within the day, from season to ‘season, or to the 
unbalance in directional traffic flow, or to the short-haul 
nature of the greater part of all traffic. All these things 
tend to set limits on utilization and load factors which 
no one other than those engaged in the business can 
determine. 

Our engineering research department has tabulated 
the possible reductions in direct flying costs that might 
result from a full realization of all the technical advances 
that are now in the development stage. Included are 
such possibilities as: 


1. Design of the aircraft to suit the job which it must perform. 

2. Higher lift and lower drag characteristics. 

3. Advances in structural design and materials, allowing major 
increases in useful load capacity. 

4. Power plant improvements, such as lowered fuel consump- 
tion, partial set propulsion. 
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5. Improvements in terminal and aircraft loading and unload- 
ing facilities. 

6. Improved airports—layout and size. 

All of these things taken together might reduce direct 
flying costs as much as 60 per cent, but, taking overhead 
costs into consideration, total costs would probably be 
lessened only by about 35 per cent. This would be at 
current traffic volumes. The effects of increased vol- 
ume in reducing costs is well known in all lines of busi- 
ness. In the air transport industry based on the record 
of its performance to date, and assuming that the law 
of diminishing returns will not begin to exert its temper- 
ing influence, we might logically assume that a hundred- 
fold increase in all traffic volume from today’s levels 
would result in a further reduction of 60 per cent in 
total unit costs. Therefore, the combined effect of all 
the presently-contemplated engineering advances, plus a 
hundredfold increase in volume, might be expected to 
reduce overall ton-mile costs from their present average 
of around 40 cents to levels somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 cents per ton-mile—still many times the 
cost of surface transportation which measures its ton- 
mile costs in mills. 


Railroads Too Can Reduce Costs 


We must also bear in mind that while the air trans- 
port business is reducing its costs the railroads and the 
steamship companies will be doing the same. I have the 
greatest respect for the management of our railroad sys- 
tems in this country and I am sure that they will also 
be making progress, particularly as a result of the bene- 
fits in the experience of doing the grand war job they 
are accomplishing. Improvements in their rolling stock 
and trackage, held in abeyance because of the war, will 
some day provide additional tools in their competitive 
sales kits. 

With the potential for greatly lowered costs existing in 
all fields of transportation, it appears to me logical to 
assume that there will be a tendency to maintain present 
cost differentials, or at least to put a brake on a possible 
converging trend. 

As I see it, air transportation is going to revolutionize 
practically every social and economic viewpoint and prac- 
tice. In the field of passenger travel, the airplane may 
well take over a major share of the volume. Passengers 
as a commodity have a high value per lb. and per hour 
and require a relatively large amount of cubic space. 
These factors combine to make the costs of transporting 
passengers by surface means and by air somewhat more 
comparable than is the case with other cargoes. Indi- 
viduals are also influenced by consideration of conven- 
lence, comfort and such other intangibles as the romance 
and prestige associated with travel by air. 

But an inanimate piece of cargo presents a different 
‘problem. Here values per Ib. bear a much lower rela- 
tionship to transportation costs. The time saved must 
be business time, and it must be strictly worth the sav- 
ing, and weight can be concentrated in a much smaller 
space. We have already suggested some of the con- 
ditions that must exist in order to justify shipment of 
freight by air: 

1. An emergency has to be met, 

2. An opportunity must exist for a substantial saving in 
warehousing and inventory costs. 

3. Commodities must have a value per Ib. sufficiently high to 


make possible worthwhile savings in financial and insurance 
costs. 


4. Surface transport must be inadequate or nonexistent. 


In the future field of transportation the airplane can 
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make an increasingly important contribution over the 
years, as its operating costs are gradually reduced through 
technological advances and increased volume. But there 
is another, and perhaps most important contribution, 
that the airplane has to make to civilization. We see 
indications of it by carefully analyzing what is going on 
in the field of transportation in the world today. For 
example, take the following items clipped from a pub- 
lication of the United States Department of Commerce: 


“Portents and promises to world trade are seen in the air- 
freight service being developed between the United States and 
the nations helping it to fight this war. For some time it has 
been known that Army and Navy ferry planes have been speed- 
ing war goods to far-distributed outposts; they are also bring- 
ing back equally vital raw materials without loss. 

“Block mica has been flown in from India. Planes returned 
with $475,000 worth of platinum from the Persian Gulf and with 
beryl ore, quartz crystals, industrial diamonds, and mica from 
South Africa. Crude rubber has been air-freighted from Brazil, 
balsa wood from Central America; 20 tons of rubber seeds were 
ferried from Liberia to the Western Hemisphere. 

“Tonnages involved are sometimes tremendous—at least for 
air freight. In eight weeks, 32 tons of bristles for the Navy, 
70 tons of silk for parachutes, 47 tons of tin, and 70 tons of 
tungsten were moved from China to India. Later, 98 tons of 
tungsten were flown out in 10 days. 

“One of the most striking use for planes was the dispatch of 
beetles from the Fiji Islands to Honduras to check a root weevil 
attacking hemp growing on an experimental plantation.” 


In each of these examples the commodity was flown 
by air because an emergency existed or because surface 
transportation was temporarily. inadequate or did not 
exist. All over the world steps are being taken to rem- 
edy deficiencies in surface transportation as rapidly as 
possible. The airplane has opened up Alaska to our 
armed forces, but the Alaskan Highway, just completed, 
will henceforth carry the great bulk of supplies neces- 
sary to maintain them there. 

In Africa, where in many areas the camel is the only 
means of surface transportation, the airplane has again 
pioneered and has made it possible for our armed forces 
to establish themselves effectively in that area. But 
again, roads and rail lines are being laid down as quickly 
as possible so that the larger traffic volumes required 
by an expanding activity can be effectively handled. 

Political emissaries, business organizers, salesmen and 
their samples—all of these will find their spheres of in- 
fluence made enormously more effective through the use 
of airplane travel. All first-class mail, and a large share 
of express package traffic will find the airplane a most 
efficient medium to use in their mission of promoting 
the general well-being of the world. 


Future Lies in Developing New Traffic 


The future of the airplane in commerce is indeed great 
—hbut it appears that this future can be realized without 
serious inroads upon the steamship lines or the rail- 
roads. The volume of domestic air cargo could increase 
one-hundredfold and yet capture only one-tenth of one 
per cent of the freight ton-miles now carried by the 
American railroads. But, apart from that, the airplane 
should be expected to stimulate the generation of the 
type of traffic that is the rightful field for surface car- 
riers. 

The business of air transportation can be considered 
as a sales department for the whole transportation indus- 
try, promoting traffic that will rebound to the benefit 
of all forms of carriers, with each type fulfilling those 
requirements in our future economy peculiar to its own 
inherent characteristics. 
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A New Path to Maximum Production 


Amazing record of the railroads has come from the evolution 
of a managerial method which avoids both rigid centralization 
and individualistic anarchy—Collaboration attained to high 
degree, springs largely from self-disciplined voluntary action 


[Following are excerpts from the address of E. E. 
Norris, president, Southern Railway, to the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, New York, December 2.] 


Eighty-five percent of the increase in the nation’s 
total freight traffic since Pearl Harbor has been han- 
dled by the railroads. The remaining 15 percent of this 
increase has been divided between the highway, water- 
way, airway, and pipe-line carriers. Likewise, this year, 
the railroads will handle more passengers than they have 
ever handled before; more than twice as many passen- 
gers as they handled in 1939. This year, the railroads 
will handle more freight than they have ever handled 
in any one year in all their history; almost a third more 
than they handled last year; well over twice as much as 
they handled in the last year of peace, 1938. 

The most important thing I can tell you about rail- 
roads is not that “we’ve passed the ammunition” but 
rather why we have beeen able to do our part of the war 
job so successfully. In this “why” we may find some 
useful guideposts to help us in our journey toward vic- 
tory and a better world. 


Inherent flexibility of railroad operation is one of 
the chief reasons why the railroads have been able to do 
their war job so well—that and because they have always 
been equipped and maintained to handle peak loads. 
Perhaps the simplest illustration of the flexibility of 
railroading is the fact that one locomotive can pull 50 or 
a hundred freight cars about as easily, and certainly as 
economically and efficiently, as it pulls 10; a coach can 
carry 60 people as well as it can carry half that many. 

In normal times, carloadings during the usual fall 
peak of six weeks are about 20 percent greater than they 
are during all the remaining weeks of the year. The 
variation in the volume of passenger traffic is even 
sharper and greater, with many relatively short peak 
loads coming in the vacation months, or week-ends, and 
around the holiday periods. Yet the railroads must 
always be equipped and maintained to move the maxi- 
mum volume of freight and passenger business—not the 
minimum or even the average volume. 

Fortunately, war traffic is not seasonal and, thus, when 
the war load came along, the railroads were able to meet 
the first shock of -war-stimulated traffic by dipping into 
their inherent reserve capacity. 


“Preparing today for the traffic of tomorrow”. is 
a second reason for the railroads’ success in meeting the 
present crisis. Twenty years ago the railroads, in col- 
laboration, adopted that policy. During the intervening 
years—and in keeping with this policy—the railroads 
spent more than 10% billion dollars for new equipment 
and facilities. As a result of these huge expenditures 
they were ready with a modern, efficient plant when 
Uncle Sam began calling for more and more transpor- 
tation service. 


Tapping every known source of extra capacity 
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is a third expedient to which the railroads have turned, 
Between the date that war broke out in Europe and 
October of this year, they increased the number of 
freight cars available for service—by reducing the num- 
ber of cars awaiting repairs. Percentage-wise, the drop 
was from almost 14 percent to less than 3 percent. That 
meant 190,000 more serviceable cars with which to do 
the job. 

In the same period, they increased the supply of serv- 
iceable locomotives by reducing the number awaiting re- 
pairs from almost 20 percent to less than 6 percent. 
That meant about 5,700 more locomotives at work. 

They bought all the new equipment that could be 
bought. With the help of almost every shipper in the 
land, they loaded more tons of freight in every car. 
They increased the average train load by more than 25 
percent. They got 40 percent more service out of every 
car and 32 percent more work out of every locomotive. 
In short, under the pressure of war needs, they have 
shattered every efficiency and utilization record on the 
books. 


Co-operation by the armed forces, the war agen- 
cies and every other patriotic shipper in the country—is 
a fourth reason why the railroads have been able to 
make the record they have made. This effective co-opera- 
tion, which has been translated into increased capacity, 
was not created overnight. It is the product of machin- 
ery of collaboration which foresight established years 
ago—and which has given the railroads and their cus- 
tomers a means for working together harmoniously and 
intelligently. This co-operation has helped immeasur- 
ably to bring about a more efficient use of railroad plant. 


Joseph B. Eastman is a fifth reason why the rail- 
roads have been able to add a bright chapter to the story 
of a democracy at war. His wise counsel, understand- 
ing, sympathy, and friendly guidance, and that of his 
associates in the government’s Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, have been an important contributing factor in 
the railroads’ achievement. I can choose no more fitting 
words to describe this fortunate and happy relationship 
than those used recently by Chairman Clarence F. Lea 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce : 

“From the beginning,” he said, “Director Eastman’s 
whole attitude has indicated that he is one of the few 
men in public life, regulating a private industry, who 1s 
making every effort to keep up the morale of that indus- 
try .. . and to inspire the friendly confidence of the 
agencies he regulates.” 

To which I must add, not only a word of assurance that 
the railroad industry’s morale was never higher and that 
Joe Eastman has the sincere respect and confidence of 
every railroad officer I know, but the equally pertinent 
observation that the resulting teamwork between the 
O. D. T. and the railroads has: been a major factor i 
the latter’s contribution to the \war effort. 
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More than a million loyal railroaders is a sixth 
reason why the railroads have made the record they have. 
The railroads today can take great pride in their war 
record because it reflects the determination, the courage, 
the vision, the stamina and the resourcefulness of these 
men; because. it expresses, in significant terms, the tra- 
dition of railroading itselfi—the job must be done, the 
trains must go through. 

There you have the “why” of an achievement that has 
already made a shining page in the history of this na- 
tion’s fight for survival. And incidentally, there you 
fiave an answer to the beady-eyed crack-pots who are 
always sniping at private enterprise and questioning the 
capacity of free Americans to work together, to sacrifice, 
to do great deeds in the American way. 


The railroads will continue to handle the war 
load. We have no doubts about that. How much more 
we can handle; how much commercial traffic can pile on 
top of the war load, depends upon a number of factors. 
However great our desire; however strong our resolu- 
tion to do our best regardless of what the odds may be 
against us, we cannot escape from the immutable laws of 
space and time; we should not ignore the physical lim- 
itations of our transportation plant. 

The best estimates of next year’s freight traffic promise 
an increase of at least eleven percent over this year’s 
record level, and we know that passenger traffic will con- 
tinue to climb to unprecedented heights. 

To handle next year’s record-breaking volume of 
business, the railroads conservatively figured what they 
would need in the way of new locomotives and freight 
cars, new rail, and steel for the maintenance of both track 
and equipment. They confined their estimates entirely to 
freight equipment and roadway needs, knowing full well 
that all new passenger equipment was “out” for the 
duration. 

Just a few days ago, the WPB—unquestionably doing 





its best to allocate wisely the nation’s limited supply 
of steel—announced that the railroads would be per- 
mitted to buy considerably less than they had asked for. 
I am sure that we do not need a crystal-gazer to fore- 
cast the effect of this ruling, if it is to be applied to our 
requests for all of next year. The net is this: 

Unless- we can get all the cars and locomotives and rail 
and maintenance materials we need, or unless we can 
continue to perform miracles indefinitely, we may en- 
counter difficulties in moving all of next year’s traffic 
efficiently and promptly. 


Less new equipment and repair parts than we 
know are going to be needed—such is the decision. 
We are not asking for strategic materials to go into 
fancy passenger trains. Weare not asking for equipment 
to haul luxuries around the country. 

We are not asking for the wherewithal to carry on 
“business as usual.” We are asking for the things we 
need to keep America’s war machine running in high 
gear; the things we need to keep America’s millions 
supplied with the essentials they have to have, to live 
and to work. 

We have deferred for the duration all of our promo- 
tional efforts; our advertising for freight and passenger 
business ; our solicitation activities; our competitive ma- 
neuvers ; our old fight with competing agencies of trans- 
port. Instead, we are concentrating every bit of our 
energy and strength and resourcefulness on the job of 
providing satisfactory transportation for the essentials 
of war and of life, so that the great sacrifices of Amer- 
ican industry in converting from peacetime to wartime 
production will not be in vain. - 

Nor do we have any thought of building up our prop- 
erties beyond the minimum standards necessary to do our 
present job safely and effectively. We want only enough 
equipment and materials to keep on railroading at the 
dizzy pace demanded by the times. 


Getting Materials for Railroads* 


Importance of railroads to war effort conceded but carriers 
are told to limit their budgets and repair work to essentials 


By Andrew L. Stevenson 


Director, Transportation Equipment Branch, War Production Board 


HERE is no need to reiterate the importance of 

the national railroad system in the successful pros- 

ecution of the war or the importance of the railroads 
receiving the amount of essential materials necessary for 
the essential maintenance of the essential plant, both way 
and equipment. There may be some difference of opin- 
ton, however, as to what is essential both in maintenance 
and in the size of the plant to be maintained, as well as 
what materials themselves are indispensable. 

In the substitution of less critical materials, the rail- 
toads already have done a splendid job. Motive power 
has been redesigned to utilize carbon steel entirely and to 
relieve the pressure on alloys with their use of such 
metals as nickel, chrome, manganese and tin. Rolling 


——___. 


_* From an address before the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 
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stock, too, has been redesigned to save steel by the em- 
ployment of more wood. Innumerable centralized traf- 
fic control projects have been reworked to save copper. 
The need for further study and for taking action to uti- 
lize less critical materials becomes daily more imperative, 
however, and we are gradually enlarging our staff of 
technical experts to work on these matters with the rail- 
roads, the associations and the manufacturers. Among 
other fields, that of specialty and accessory items seems 
a most appropriate place for continued effort. 

In utilizing materials only for essential maintenance, 
much has been done, but much more remains to be done. 
It has been standard practice for the railroads to increase 
their maintenance budgets in years when earnings were 
good. The augmented use of materials for maintenance 
that results primarily from the latter policy, however, is 
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not one which can be happily condoned in these times. 
Efforts are now being put forth, which I hope will be 
successful, to provide a means whereby the railroads may 
accrue certain maintenance charges without actually in- 
curring them and impound current earnings for future 
expenditure for this purpose. It may well be that the 
railroads will be among the foremost contributors to the 
financing of the war through their purchase of war 
bonds. . 

While maintenance and heavier expenditures for main- 
tenance with present traffic is proper, there are many 
places where railroads have and can contribute to easing 
the material situation by expenditures for maintenance 
based primarily on preserving the property intact for the 
duration of the war, rather than repair the property on 
a basis looking to recovery of money expended through 
long term amortization of the labor and material costs. 
Most roads have appreciated this fact in their bridge 
work by replacing in kind individual bents rather than 
to engage in a full bridge replacement on the assumption 
that the bridge will be adequate for the duration. 

So too in track work, the roads are taking a shorter 
joint bar with the expectation of returning to a 36-in. 
bar when the war is over. Again, on the same grounds, 
we have requested that serviceable K brakes be repaired 
rather than replaced at this time with the AB brakes. 
Likewise, major rebuilding and heavy repair programs 
are suspended for less material-consuming patch work 
where this will suffice for several years more service life. 

Inasmuch as car repairing is now the major consumer 
of railroad plate, this procedure is one of extreme im- 
portance. Similarly, the maintenance of the present own- 
ership of petroleum tank cars is being attained by build- 
ing replacement cars with a tank of thinner gage, which, 
though of short life, will answer immediate requirements. 
Although other examples and possibilities can be men- 
tioned, suffice it that we all are aware that adequate 
maintenance of our physical plant can be achieved within 
certain limits without the same degree of material ex- 
penditure that would be fitting in other circumstances. 


Circuitous Routes to Be Discouraged 


Maintenance of essential physical plant required to per- 
form essential service, furthermore, does not necessarily 
mean the retention of all the physical plant. An illus- 
tration of this is the policy of taking up some branch 
lines and short lines, which do not perform any particu- 
lar war transportation service, in order that the rail may 
be available for presently more significant use. In gen- 
eral, the saving in critical materials through the contrac- 
tion of unessential plant, I am aware, is a topic much 
less tangible of evaluation. Rather than conservation of 
maintenance materials through elimination of plant not 
employed in required service, the problem probably is 
one chiefly of diversion of this plant from such service 
to more imperative needs. A case in point is that of the 
conversion of parlor and lounge cars to passenger coaches 
of greater carrying capacity. A further consideration of 
this character might well be questioning the maintaining 
of motive power for certain types of passenger service 
which could be utilized in freight operations. 

On the other hand, a careful weighing of the most 
profitable employment of railroad materials might also 
lead to change in routing of freight traffic. I think there 
is grave doubt whether at this time materials should be 
allocated to secondary lines of the larger railroads or to 
some short lines which do not originate or terminate 
traffic and whose principal function is a circuitous diver- 
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sion of bridge traffic at the expense of materials not only 
for track and operations, but also for motive power to 
perform the necessary yard work at both ends of the 
short route. It is certain that there is no doubt that so- 
licitation of additional traffic of this character, requiring 
increased track facilities and possibly equipment, where 
the movement can be handled much more economically 
material-wise by the road from which it was diverted, 
cannot be countenanced under present conditions. 

I have expressed the opinion that, generally speaking, 
there appears to be no reason to believe that the mate- 
rials outlook will impair essential maintenance of exist- 
ing plant. This has been our policy with respect to both 
track and rolling stock. The first chiefly involves only 
materials; the second involves both repair and replace- 
ment. After the initial expansion of freight car owner- 
ship contained in the first quarter of the 1942 program, 
the ensuing car program contemplated only the mainte- 
nance of that ownership figure. In the case of motive 
power, however, the policy has been one not only of 
maintenance of existing tractive effort, but of increas- 
ing it. 


A Bad Winter Might ‘‘Reveal Some Inadequacy” 


It was obvious that the greater utilization of freight 
car carrying capacity through heavier loading and quick- 
er turnaround, resulting from the magnificent work of 
both the railroads and the shipping public, would throw 
out of balance the ratio between aggregate usable trac- 
tive effort and freight car capacities if locomotive con- 
struction were not continued. It does not yet appear 
that such balance has been achieved, and an extremely 
bad winter might well reveal some inadequacy. 

Whether this balance will be gained through the com- 
pletion of locomotives now scheduled through the first 
quarter of 1943 would seem doubtful, for the railroads 
and shippers are capable of even better records in their 
utilization of cars. Whether a weighing of requirements 
for additional equipment, when they are presented, and 
of the other requirements for materials for the making of 
munitions and ordnance will result, however, in more 
than a retention of car ownership or aggregate tractive 
effort at their present figures, I do not now know. 

But this I do know—that just as this war cannot be 
won without an adequate railroad system, it cannot be 
won without an Army, a Navy and an Air Corps ade- 
quately equipped with guns and shells and tanks and 
warships and aircraft,.and without ships to carry this 
equipment and men to use it where it should be used. 
All these things take material just as a good railroad 
takes material. All of us in the field of transportation 
have the most serious obligation to see that every ton of 
material received by us is employed most efficiently and 
effectively in rendering essential service. 


MINNESOTA’S RACE with time to get its year’s quota of 42,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore to the Duluth-Superior docks before the 
November freeze closes the lakes was aided by the delivery at 
Ambridge, Wis., on October 14, of the last of 500 hopper-ore 
cars built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany at its Michigan City, Ind., plant. The cars are part of a 
1,500-car order, divided equally among three companies by the 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, with Pullman-Standard being 
the first to complete its share. The hopper cars, half as long 
as an ordinary freight car, carry 70 tons of ore. The railroad 
placed orders for 2,000 cars early in March but before work 
could be started the WPB froze freight car construction and on 
May 11 released orders for 1,500 ofthe hoppers. 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac moves greatly in- 
creased traffic without delays by 


eliminating unnecessary stops 


Twice as Many Trains 


to Handle 








The R. F. e? P. Is Handling More Than Twice As Many Passengers As Last Year 


N the first six months of 1940, the R. F. & P. 

handled 4,034 freight trains; in the comparable 

period of this year, it operated 8,069 freight trains, 
or almost exactly twice as many. In June, this road 
operated 1,590 freight and miscellaneous trains and 1,198 
passenger trains, a total of 2,788 trains and an average 
92 trains per day. In the first six months of 1940 a 
total of 10.582 trains, or 58 per day, were run; in the 
same period of 1941, this figure was increased to 11,703 
trains, or 65 per day, and, in 1942, to 15,548 trains, or 
86 per day. By October the daily average number of 
trains had increased to 45 freight and 55 passenger 
trains, or 100 trains per day. 


Largely Increased Traffic 


Even these figures, however, do not accurately reflect 
the huge traffic increase on the R. F. & P., since both 
freight and passenger trains are longer and more heavily 
loaded. In the first six months of 1942, the R. F. & P. 
handled 2,052,837 passengers, which is nearly twice as 
many as were handled during the entire year of 1940 
and more than four-fifths as many as were handled in 
the year of 1941. The months of July, August and Sep- 
tember showed further large increases. During these 
three months in 1942, the R. F. & P. handled 1,474,688 
passengers—142 per cent over the same period of 1941, 
and 505 per cent over the “normal” year of 1939. Table 
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No. 1 shows graphically how this traffic has grown by 
leaps and bounds on the R. F. & P. 





Table 1. Passengers Handled 


% Increase % Increase % Increase 








1940 Over 1939 1941 Over 1940 1942 Over 1941 
Tae. dees 158,891 38 190,213 20 299,564 58 
i ee 146,122 27 187,021 28 284,810 52 
MENG cw aoe 165,942 38 233,738 41 342,288 46 
pe 114,185 42 217,919 91 355,877 63 
J. ee 83,536 23 164,589 97 374,811 127 
UMN wc eee 87,085 16 185,137 113 395,487 114 
6 Mos. Total 755,761 a2 1,078,617 43 2,052,837 93 





In the first six months of 1942, the R. F. & P. 
handled 5,780,812 tons of freight. This was more than 
was handled during the entire year of 1940, and increases 
of more than 100 per cent in freight tonnage over 1940, 
have been recorded in every month since February of. 
this year. In April, for example, the 1942 tonnage was 
175 per cent more than in 1940, and 111 per cent more 
than in 1941. Table No. 2 depicts the increase freight 
traffic in detail. 

At all times and more particularly in time of war, 
the R. F. & P. supplies a highly important link in the 
transportation system between the North and the South. 
This 116-mile line, extending between Richmond and 
Washington is, in a sense, a double-track “bridge” be- 
tween the Atlantic Coast line and the Seaboard on 
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This Type of Locomotive Averages 225 Miles Per Day on the Busy R. F. & P. 


the South and the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio on the North. All the New York-Florida stream- 
liners, and, in fact, all through New York-Florida pas- 





Table 2. Freight Traffic (In Tons) 








% Increase % Increase % Increase 

1940 1941 Over 1940 1942 Over 1941. Over 1940 
| | RENE eras 390,496 488,860 25 747,300 $3 90 
_ Ss 380,236 467,775 23 763,112 63 100 
| pea 405,807 576,514 42 975,950 69 140 
ee ae 386,314 493,245 28 1,039,389 111 175 
nD 435,128 613,166 41 1,126,415 84 158 
poe ee pre 422,671 618,936 46 1,128,846 82 167 
6 Mos. Total 2,420,652 3,258,496 34 5,781,012 77 138 





senger trains operate over the R. F. & P. In normal 
times, the largest single classification of freight con- 
sists of citrus and other fruits and vegetables. This 
traffic, as well as much other formerly water-borne traffic, 
has been increased materially by the removal of coast- 
wise steamships. Also, by reason of the favorable cli- 
matic conditions, a large number of military establish- 
ments are located on the A. C. L. and the Seaboard. 
On the R. F. & P. itself, the U. S. Marine base at 
Quantico, Va., 35 miles south of Washington, has been 
materially enlarged, and there are several other military 
establishments in this area. All of these have had the 
effect of increasing the traffic so materially on this rail- 
way. 


Potomac Yards 


The R. F. & P. owns and operates the huge Potomac 
yards at Alexandria, Va., just across the river from 
Washington. This is reached by an electrified line of 
the Pennsylvania from the North over which the B. & 
O. interchange is also handled. From the South, it is 
veached by the Southern as well as the R. F. & P., and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio reaches the yard through track- 
age rights over the Southern. 

“Naturally, the operations of a terminal facility of this 
size have a material effect on the operations of the rail- 
ways it serves and this is particularly true of train 
movements on the R. F. & P. If Potomac yards be- 
comes congested, the effect on a railroad with a train 
every 15 minutes, would be particularly unfortunate 
and for that reason no effort is spared to keep this term- 
inal in fluid condition. Although handling far more than 
its rated capacity for many months past, Potomac yards 
have maintained their record of being able to classify 
and dispatch trains as fast as the connecting lines can 
take them away, and except for one or two days last 
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winter when bad weather conditions interfered unduly 
with operations, it has maintained this record, despite 
heavy traffic. On the in-plus-out count, 1,313,279 cars 
were handled through this terminal during the first six 
months of 1942, or more than were handled during the 
first 11 months of 1940. This compares with 941,607 
cars handled in the first six months of 1929, and repre- 
sents an increase of 39 per cent over that previous 
record year. An analysis of cars handled is given in 
Table No. 3. 

During May, an average of one car passed over the 
northbound hump in this terminal every 38 seconds. 
This hump is equipped with car retarders, while the 





Table 3. Cars Handled, Potomac Yards 
In-Plus-Out 





% Increase % Increase % Increase 

1940 1941 Over 1940 1942 Over 1941 Over 1940 
pO Pare 120,226 139,669 16 185,875 33 55 
BOR: ais s'os6 113,237 134,457 19 186,159 38 64 
EAE isis's-6 122,656 149,466 22 225,208 51 84 
Bore alc ee 117,671 146,509 25 228,954 50 95 
MBY  o0s0:0 133,992 164,468 23 255,738 55 91 
TURE occa 125,137 153,468 23 231,345 51 85 
6 Mos. Total 732,919 884,437 20 1,313,279 47 79 





southbound hump is operated with crews of car riders 
and switchtenders. The number of cars handled south- 
bound through this terminal is materially less, even 
under present conditions, and the percentage of empties 
is much greater. The figures as to humping operations 
in May, June and July, 1942, are given in Table No. 4. 





Table 4. Cars Humped, Potomac Yards 


Cars Humped Average Cars Humped Average 

Week Ending Northbound Per Day Southbound Per Day 
ON EA Sa ae 15,656 2,238 14,197 2,028 
MR STB sas 6’ 15,737 2,248 14,706 2,101 
MAY: 286 c.000:0% 15,690 2,241 15,012 2,144 
oO | Care 16,086 2,298 14,103 2,016 
= IE Poe 15,879 2,269 12,651 1,867 
aS ree ae 15,566 2,224 13,161 1,880 

PRO s a o:0.5.5 14,350 2,050 11,674 1,668 
WE e722 ¢2'00 6 15,330 2,190 12,488 1,784 
BO gee a ee 14,902 2,129 12,559 1,794 
ae eee 13,543 1,935 11,937 1,712 
yu DSi sscans 14,219 2,031 12,382 1,769 
ROD. 3. 14,606 2,086 13,316 1,810 





To take care of the greatly increased business handled 
through the yard and to provide for even more business, 
three construction projects costing about $500,000 have 
recently been completed, with others planned. These 
include two additional northbound receiving tracks with 
a capacity of 90 cars each. Also, a relay yard, with a 
capacity of 320 cars, has been built on the site of the 
former transfer facilities. A project just completed in- 
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volved the extension of nine tracks in the northward 
classification yard, including the construction of a 9- 
track bridge, some 200 ft. long, across a creek, and 
about 300,000 cu. yd. of fill in a swamp area beyond. 
These extended tracks converge into three. outbound 
leads, which hold 125 cars each, beyond the classification 
yard switches. The extended tracks themsel¥es will in- 
crease the capacity of the yard by about 40@ cars. In 
all, about 11 miles of new tracks are involved. 

The R. F. & P. does not plan to stop there and in 
anticipation of further increases, is planning an exten- 
sion to the southbound classification yard at a cost of 
about $250,000 and an extension to the southbound re- 
ceiving yard to cost about $150,000. This construction 
is in addition to the very heavy work that will be done 
in connection with the emergency railway bridge now 
being built across the Potomac by the Government. 


Improved Terminal Operations 


Potomac yards have been able to handle this increase, 
first, because of the new facilities constructed, but above 
all by studying and applying the most efficient operating 
methods to both the new and old facilities to obtain the 
maximum use therefrom. Paper work has also been 
studied and mechanical aids, such as Recordak machines 
for photographing instead of copying waybills, and a 
variety of other modern accounting machines have been 
installed. Paper work does not delay cars in Potomac 
yards. The terminal is also equipped with modern, 
underground car inspection pits that cut down the de- 
lays for this purpose. 

Much has also been accomplished by the elimination 
of as much humping as possible. The nature of the pres- 
ent traffic and a certain amount of pre-classification 
have brought the average number of cars per cut up 
from 1.2 to 1.4. In a yard handling as many cars daily 
as this one, an increase of even two-tenths of a car per 
cut means a material increase in the speed and efficiency 
of classification. 

Coal moving into the yard from the C. & O. for de- 
livery to the northern lines en route to New England 
destinations is run around the hump. Oil trains are 
also run through the yard without humping. 

One of the major factors in improving operations was 
the removal of the diversion privilege on perishables at 
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Fifty Freight Trains Per Day Roll Over the 116-Mile R. F. & P. 








Potomac yards by I. C. C. order No. 77, effective June 
1, 1942. Formerly as many as 600 cars of perishables 
would be stored there at one time awaiting orders. 
These cars not only occupied valuable track room, but 
those that required ice had to be humped and returned 
to the hold yard periodically, some of them as many as 
three times before the billing was received. The elim- 
ination of this operation has materially increase the 
capacity of Potomac yards. 


Personnel Problems 


The efficient operations at Potomac yards insure that 
efficient train movement on the road will not be wasted 
effort. There are many reasons why the trains are able 
to. roll over this 116-mile line in a constant procession. 
One of the chief reasons is constant supervision. The 
supervisory operating organization is small and com- 
pact. It is headed by a general superintendent whose 
staff includes one trainmaster and two assistant train- 
masters, in addition to a superintendent, general yard- 
master, yardmaster, etc., at Potomac yards. 

They are in much more intimate touch with their men 
than would be possible on a larger system, which is 
doubly important under present conditions when a short- 
age of labor exists. The senior men on the railroad have 
taken ‘a keen interest in training the new recruits, of 
whom about 1,000 have been employed in the last two 
years. These men have been mostly country boys re- 
cruited locally but it has also been necessary to raise 
the age limit in order to secure experienced men. 

The R. F. & P. has had unusual success in holding its 
essential men by reason of its co-operative efforts with 
the local draft boards. The only officer on the R. F. 
& P. who is authorized to request a deferment is the 
president of the railway. Knowing that deferment re- 
quests are studied carefully before they are made and 
then handled by a responsible executive, the local draft 
boards have been unusually co-operative in permitting 
the railway to retain its key men. 

The reason for the success of the R. F. & P. opera- 
tion is found in the simple formula of getting trains 
over the railway with as few stops as possible. While 
this formula is simple, it requires constant watchfulness 
and co-operation from all departments and is made 
possible by the fact that a continuing program for im- 

















































proving the property, involving large expenditures, has 
been carried out for many years. The only city of any 
importance on this 116-mile double-tracked line is 
Fredericksburg, about midway between Richmond and 
Washington. but this offers no handicap to operations, 
as the railway is elevated through this city as a result 
of an outlay of several million dollars some years ago. 

More recent expenditures in connection with military 
installations along the line have included additional facili- 
ties at Accotink, the junction with the Fort Belvoir 
military railway, costing about $12,000; additional in- 
terchange facilities with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Dos- 
well, of which the R. F. & P. proportion is approxi- 
mately $16,000 and interchange tracks with the Navy’s 
railroad at Dahlgren Junction, costing $12,000. 

Having a modern railroad over which to operate, the 
R. F. & P. has always stressed the improvement of its 
operations to make them as efficient as possible. Despite 
the increase in traffic, the dispatching force has not been 
increased. However, the dispatchers have now been 
relieved of all work other than dispatching trains, and 
the general superintendent’s office is now open 24 hr. 
per day to take care of work formerly handled through 
the dispatcher’s office. The dispatching is such that if 
a freight train leaves either terminal as much as 30 min. 
ahead of a passenger train, it makes the run into the 
opposite terminal ahead of the passenger train in 99 out 
of 100 cases. No stops are made for coal and, on over 
85 per cent of the freight runs, no stops are made for 
water. This is made possible by the use of 10,000-gal. 
auxiliary water tanks or a total capacity of 20,000 gal. 
Delays are further avoided by a 414-mile passing track 
at Fredericksburg in the middle of the railroad, which 
permits passenger trains to overtake and pass freight 
trains while the latter are running through this long 
track, thus avoiding delays to both trains. 

If the number of cars and the number of trains re- 
_quired to handle this freight and passenger traffic were 
increased in proportion to the increase in traffic, the 
problems of the R. F. & P. would be highly complicated. 
However, although the railway handled an increase of 
77 per cent in tonnage in the first six months of 1942, 
as compared with 1941, freight train miles increased only 
52 per cent in the same period. This was brought about 
to some extent by handling more cars per train, but the 
fact that the tons per loaded car have increased 13 per 
cent over 1941, has also been extremely helpful. 

In the first six months of 1942, the R. F. & P. handled 
93 per cent more passengers than in the same period of 
1941, with an increase in passenger train miles of only 
9 per cent. The movement of heavily loaded troop trains 
contributed greatly to this showing, but figures of pas- 
senger traffic, exclusive of special troop trains, give in- 
teresting testimony to the passenger-carrying ability of 
this railway. In the first six months of 1942, as com- 
pared with 1941, increased regular travel (including 
soldiers on furlough but not special troop movements) 
brought about an increase of 45 per cent in the number 
of passengers per passenger-carrying car bringing the 
figure from 19 to 28. 

The passengers per train are now averaging 204, an 
increase of 53 per cent over last year, while the pas- 
senger cars per train have increased only 3 per cent. 
As might ‘be expected, certain trains are running ex- 
tremely heavy. An interesting example is No. 16, leav- 
ing Richmond at 4:15 p. m. and arriving at Washington 
at 6:40 p.m. This train has a close connection with a 
Norfolk & Western‘train from the busy port of Norfolk, 
Va. In June, 1942, No. 16 carried an average of 509 
passengers from Richmond to Washington, as compared 
with 188 in June, 1941, while the total passengers car- 
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ried during June, 1942, were 15,263 as compared with 
5,636 in June, 1941, an increase of 171 per cent. 


Locomotive Utilization 


The R. F. & P. owns 81 locomotives and, until 16 
new locomotives scheduled for delivery this fall are re- 
ceived, has rented 7 locomotives for road service from 
other railways. With close to 100 trains a day moving 
on the railway, and deducting from the total the switch 
engines used in Potomac yards and Richmond and some 
small type locomotives, it will be seen that the maximum 
use of every locomotive is essential. Fortunately, the 
motive power was in excellent condition before the big 
rush of traffic came. Few are in the shops at any one 
time and, as a matter of fact, last June, every locomo- 
tive owned by the R. F. & P., that was suitable for 
hauling through passenger and freight trains, was in 
service throughout the month, during which a total of 
1,367 passenger and troop trains were operated. The 
fact that eight passenger trains daily are powered by 
foreign line Diesel-electric locomotives was of consider- 
able assistance in easing the passenger power situation. 

During June, one group of 12 of the newest engines 
of the 4-8-2 type averaged 221 miles a day in freight and 
passenger service. In the same month 57 locomotives in 
all types of service except switching averaged 171 miles 
per day. Locomotives used exclusively in passenger 
service averaged 200 miles per day and those in through 
freight service averaged 175 miles per day. 

The prevention of all but scheduled stops by passenger 
trains and the endeavor to run all freight trains through 
without stops has been largely responsible for this ex- 
cellent locomotive utilization record. The ideal toward 
which the R. F. & P. is striving is a round trip each day 
between Richmond and Washington for locomotives in 
passenger service and a round trip between Richmond 
and Potomac yards for locomotives in freight service. 
The above figures show that they were not very far 
from this ideal during June. 


Communieation ... 


Troops Deserve More 
Considerate Treatment 


St. Louris, Mo. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I am interested in the editorial, “Soldiers’ Good .Will,” in 
Railway Age of November 7. As one of these troop-train riders, 
I recently escorted a train with a large number of men and 
officers, a major general being in charge. 

From conversation, I gathered he had had a not-so-good run, 
but no complaint was made of this. What did he complain of? 
The fact that his train was held three hours in the yards at a 
large terminal. Many of his men were from that area, wanted 
to telephone their people (to which this general apparently had 
no objection) but were continually cautioned not to get off the 
train'as it would be “moving in a few minutes.” The few min- 
utes actually grew to three hours—at least, that is what the gen- 
eral advised me. 

Some terminal trainmaster, general yardmaster, or other ter- 
minal officials certainly passed up a splendid opportunity to make 
a real impression on this general and his men. 

Sorry, but where did you get the information that all troops 
on official travel ride in Pullmans? I have ridden many troop 
trains composed entirely of day coaches and some of them on 
rather long hauls. 

E. E..J. 
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Margin of Safety 
Dangerously Close 


Eastman says railroads have 
little reserve strength 
left for emergencies 


“There is no sounder rule in war than 
to be ready for the worst, and our do- 
mestic transportation is dangerously close 
to the margin of safety,” said Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, in an address De- 
cember 2 before the California State 
Chamber of Commerce in Los Angeles. 
“We shall never forgive ourselves if trans- 
portation should at any time fall down on 
its vital war job for any reason that could 
have been avoided. We do not know all 
that the future holds forth, but some things 
we do know,” he continued. 

“For example, it is certain that troop 
movements, which are already a heavy 
burden on the railroads, will for a long 
time continue to increase in volume and 
frequency. It is certain that our rubber- 
borne transportation will continue to shrink 
in capacity. It is certain that our pro- 
ductive activity has not yet reached its 
peak, nor the traffic which it creates. It 
is certain that the needs and hazards of 
war have already thrown heavy burdens 
on the carriers which were not foreseen, 
and that they may well bring like heavy 
and unforeseen burdens in the future. It 
is certain that the carriers are driving their 
equipment, and particularly their motive 
power, to the limit and have very little 
reserve strength left. It is certain that 
they will soon be faced generally with 
serious manpower troubles, which have 
already arrived in this territory.” 

Mr. Eastman led up to these remarks 
with a brief outline of the domestic trans- 
portation problem in general, pointing out 
that “this is basically a war of productive 
capacities and of course, also, transporta- 
tion is the life blood of modern produc- 
tion. They stand or fall together.” This, 
the speaker added, “is as true of the trans- 
portation of persons as it is of the trans- 
portation of property.” 

‘At another point in his address the ODT 
director stressed the contrast between gov- 
ernment policy toward the railroads in this 
war and in World War I. “In this war,” 
he said, “the government is following a 
policy of co-operation with the carriers, 
It is trying to retain the benefits of their 
Own initiative and enterprise, and at the 
Same time give them leadership, and also 
lend them help through the exercise, espe- 
cially, of powers which will enable the 
elimination of waste effort and the con- 
centration of energies.” 
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Referring to other phases of the trans- 
portation problem, Mr. Eastman em- 
phasized the importance of keeping private 
automobiles running to handle the major 
part of the local traffic load. This prob- 
lem of local passenger travel is, he re- 
marked, a worse problem than intercity 
travel, which so far has been handled by 
the railroads and buses “surprisingly well, 
although with occasional overcrowding and 
increasing discomfort for the passengers.” 
He added, however, “there is _ trouble 
ahead.” To forestall this as far as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid “positive and en- 
forced control over travel,” he called for 
co-operation on the part of non-essential 
travelers, particularly over weekends and 
holidays. 

The worst problem of all faced by the 
ODT, the speaker stated, is to keep the 
country’s motor trucks in service. “They 
have relieved the railroads of much of the 
freight which it is most difficult for them 
to carry, and in fact the railroads now use 
trucks extensively as auxiliaries in their 
own operations. They would be in a bad 
plight, if we should lose the trucks.” 
Again he emphasized his dislike for Gen- 
eral Order ODT No. 21, requiring Cer- 
tificates of. War Necessity, but stressed 
his conviction that it was an essential step 
in the conservation of truck transportation. 

Mr. Eastman concluded his remarks with 
a reference to the public criticism of many 
government policies and regulations. “There 
seems to be some feeling throughout the 
country,” he said, “that Washington is full 
of over-zealous bureaucrats who delight in 
the exercise of their authority, are de- 
votees of regimentation, and are keen to 
place the populace in the bondage of va- 
rious and sundry regulations, regardless 
of whether there is any need therefor. I 
shudder to be placed in such a class, be- 
cause it runs counter to my life-long 
tendencies, hopes, and beliefs. Nor do I 
think that my fellow officials can fairly 
be so regarded; and I am a rather im- 
partial witness.” 


War Plants Get Christmas Off 


In a statement issued November 27, 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, said “I hope that in 
all war plants where it-can possibly be 
done Christmas Day this year will be ob- 
served as a full holiday. After the holiday, 
we must drive ahead with renewed energy 
for the increased production job of 1943.” 
It has been necessary to make even such 
holidays as Labor Day and July 4th “days 
of steady unbroken production” to meet 
the need for munitions and essential war 
materials, Mr. Nelson pointed out, but he 
expressed the feeling that Christmas Day 
“should be the one exception to the rule 
which has been observed thus far.” 


RR Oil Movement 
Near Peak—Pelley 


Power scarcity emphasized to 
House members studying 
petroleum problem 


It does not appear likely that the average 
daily movement of petroleum by tank car 
into the northeastern territory during the 
winter months will exceed around 800,000 
barrels, J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, informed 
members of the House of Representatives 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce at a hearing November 30. Mr. 
Pelley was one of a number of representa- 
tives of transportation and government 
agencies concerned with petroleum move- 
ment who appeared in the course of the 
committee’s investigation of oil movement 
and rationing programs and practices. 

In supplying the committee with figures 
to show the. weekly record of carloadings 
and daily average of barrels moved by rail 
since September 20, 1941, Mr. Pelley point- 
ed out that the current average is a little 
under 800,000 daily, and called attention to 
the difficulties that severe weather intro- 
duces into railroad operation. The con- 
trolling factor in determining railroad ca- 
pacity at present, however, he emphasized, 
is the “tight” motive power situation. Com- 
mittee members inquired whether shortages 
of critical materials had affected the de- 
livery of new locomotives, and were in- 
formed that the railroads already are short 
some 450 locomotives they had hoped to 
get by this time because materials were 
not available for their construction. 

So far the railroads have moved all the 
tank cars that have been loaded and billed, 
Mr. Pelley remarked, and they have no 
control over the number of cars loaded or 
their destinations. At present, he said, 
there are about 1,400 freight locomotives, 
or 5.5 per cent of all the railroads’ freight 
locomotives, engaged in moving oil that 
were working or available for work in oth- 
er freight service a year ago. 

The peak figure of 856,710 barrels a day 
reached in the week of September 19 has 
not been equalled since for a number of 
reasons, Mr. Pelley stated. Aside from 
delays due to floods, accidents, and an in- 
crease in bad order tank cars, two im- 
portant factors that have been beyond the 
control of the railroads have been the de- 
crease in the quantity of petroleum shipped 
east from the Chicago area and the diver- 
sion of some 4,000 tank cars from the 
northeastern oil movement to other emer- 
gency traffic, such as vegetable oils, molas- 
ses, alcohol and acids. Most of these cars 

(Continued on page 934) 

























































How Car Shortage 
Has Been Averted 


Better use of equipment has, in 
effect, added 190,000 cars, 
3,500 locomotives 


That no breakdown in transportation has 
occurred during this war is due, in a large 
measure, to the excellence of railway man- 
agement and operation, V. B. Boatner, 
director of the Division of Railway Trans- 
port of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, told the Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the Missouri Athletic Club in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on ‘November 20. Mr. 
Boatner, in his remarks, claimed no miracle 
in the outstanding transportation perform- 
ance thus far rendered by the railroads, 
but pointed to the high spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the railroads, the ODT, the 
shippers and receivers of freight, and the 
truck lines as factors in the expeditious 
movement of America’s war freight. 

Mr. Boatner said in part: 

“The success the railways have achieved 
in handling the burdens that have been im- 
posed upon them is forceful evidence of 
the high degree of excellence of their man- 
agement and operation. Despite the fact 
that in many respects this burden upon the 
railroads has been unprecedented, there has 
been, up to now, practically no shortage of 
railroad transportation, and little deterio- 
ration in the character of service rendered. 
The load is being carried with about a 
_ fourth less cars and a third less locomo- 
tives than were used to carry a consider- 
ably smaller ton-mile and passenger-mile 
load in the most prosperous years preced- 
ing the depression, or, in fact, ever before. 

“The question arises as to how this has 
been accomplished. First, there has been 
the full realization of large expenditures 
for expansion and improvements that were 
just about completed at the end of the 
prosperous 20’s. Second, the great expan- 
sion in the utility of the motor truck has 
relieved the railroads of a lot of burden- 
some performances of intra-terminal serv- 
ices. The truck also has relieved the rail- 
roads of much assembling and distributing 
service in both main and branch line oper- 
ations, thereby leaving the rails free to de- 
vote their energies to the major movements. 
Third, the character of present traffic and 
its transport requirements differ from nor- 
mal traffic in that it moves long distances 
and originates and terminates, in consider- 
able measure, at large centers where facili- 
ties for handling and distribution usually 
are the most adequate. 

“Obviously, the handling of this great 
volume of traffic has heavily taxed facili- 
ties and equipment, and at times the situa- 
tion has been strained. Nevertheless, we 
have passed the peak month of carloadings, 
in which period weekly loadings were 
slightly lower than during the same period 
in 1941. On the other hand, despite the 
decrease in carloadings, the load upon the 
railroads in ton-miles was some 30 to 35 
per cent greater than it was a year ago. 
The car surplus last year during the peak 
loading week amounted to, roundly, 40,000 
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cars, whereas at the peak in October this 
year, when loadings were some 14,000 cars 
less, the surplus was only, roundly, 29,000 
cars, and for the week ended November 7, 
when the loading had decreased to 829,000 
cars, the surplus was only 35,000 cars. 

“These small surpluses hardly give suffi- 
cient margin to accommodate car distribu- 
tion without shortages. Even so, the utili- 
zation of equipment has been conducted in 
the most efficient manner in history, both 
by the railroads and by the public who 
load and unload the cars. By voluntary 
action on the part of the majority, and 
pressure on the others, the users of cars 
have loaded and unloaded more rapidly 
than ever before. 

“If certain innovations and methods had 
not been installed it would have required 
190,000 more cars to handle the traffic in 
October of this year than were actually 
used. Since we now have a surplus of 
only a fraction of that total, a serious de- 
ficiency would have resulted. 

“In our worst car shortages of the past 
the shortages were not this large. On the 
other hand, if cars had been available and 
loaded in October, 1942, as they were in 
1941, and dispatched and released corre- 
spondingly, carloadings for the peak week 
of October would have approximated 
1,100,000 instead of the 909,000 actually 
handled. In the first case the car shortage 
would have been so great that industrial 
output would have been seriously reduced, 
costs greatly increased both to industry and 
railroads, and general confusion would have 
resulted. Thus, the war effort would have 
been seriously impaired. 

“In the second case, if the cars had been 
available and loaded and handled as in 
1941, producing approximately 1,100,000 
carloads, weeks of congestion would have 
resulted and we would now be in about the 
same position in which we found ourselves 
in the latter part of 1917. Either situation 
would have been disastrous under condi- 
tions now existing. Concurrently, by the 
reduction in unserviceable locomotives as 
compared with September, 1941, and the 
increase in load per train-mile, all of us 
working co-operatively have added to the 
locomotive supply the equivalent of 3,500 
locomotives, which has likewise had a far- 
reaching effect.” 


WPB’s Steel Division Establishes 
Transportation Section 

In a move “to aid in the elimination of 
wasteful transportation practices in the 
steel industry,” the Steel Division of the 
War -Production Board has established a 
Transportation Section. The announce- 
ment by Steel Division Director H. G. 
Batcheller listed “unnecessary cross-haul- 
ing, excessive long hauling and the load- 
ing of undesirably small quantities of ma- 
terial into freight cars” among the prac- 
tices which the Section will attempt to 
eliminate. 

It will serve as the contact point of the 
Division with WPB’s Stockpiling and 
Transportation Division, and will “work 
with America’s steel producers to solve 
freight traffic problems.” FE. G. Plowman, 
traffic manager of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation, has been named chief 
of the Section. 





°33, RFC Pay Cuts 
Were Precedents 


Roosevelt rationalizes today’s 
$25,000 limit from RFC 
lid on borrowers 


Precedent for the fixing of salary ceil- 
ings by administrative action has been 
found by President Roosevelt in the salary- 
reduction conditions which the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation attached to loans 
granted railroads during the depression 
years. He cited the precedent on the 
course of a December 2 press conference 
discussion of that phase of the executive 
order creating the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization which called upon OES Director 
James F. Byrnes to establish the present 
$25,000 a year ceiling on salaries after 
payment of taxes and other specified ob- 
ligations. 

In the latter connection Mr. Roosevelt 
emphasized that the ceiling, being a net 
figure after allowable deductions, actually 
permits an individual to: receive-a gross 
annual salary of $67,200. He then went 
on to recall in considerable detail what 
happened with respect to railroad execu- 
tive salaries at the hands of RFC. 

In 1933, he said, most of the railroads 
would have been busted if it had not been 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act. During the period when the loans 
were being made, the then RFC Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones, now secretary of com- 
merce, came to the President and ex- 
pressed the view that some of the rail- 
road salaries were too high, running to 
$150,000 a year with a probable average 
of $100,000 for railroad presidents and 
board chairmen. 

Mr. Jones went on to express the view 
that such salaries should not be paid by 
roads receiving government loans; and 
the President said he expressed agreement, 
asking Mr. Jones what should be the limit. 
The RFC chairman suggested $50,000 a 
year, and the President came back to ask 
how such a limit would be enforced, since 
it was not provided for in the law. Where- 
upon Mr. Jones said that he was the 
lender of the money, and could make such 
terms as he desired. Then, as the Presi- 
dent put it, there was an awful howl on 
the part of railroad executives, the RFC 
action being appraised as perfectly terrible. 
So he asked Mr. Jones what should be 
done next; and the RFC chairman thought 
that if the limit were raised to $60,000 
everything would be all right. As the 
President recalled the situation, this was 
done; and then, he said, every president 
of every railroad except one agreed to the 
adjustment in the interests of his stock- 
holders. 

That, the President added, was a $60,- 
000 limit when bankruptcy of the rail- 
roads was threatened. The present ceil- 
ing is $67,200 when the country faces bank- 
ruptcy if it should lose the war. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 3, 
1933, page 809, the RFC policy with re- 
spect to salaries paid officers of borrow- 
ing railroads was at that time outlined 
as one calling for reductions on a sliding 
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scale. Salaries of more than $100,000 were | 


to be cut 60 per cent; those between $50,- 
000 and $100,000, 50 per cent; and so on 
down to salaries between $4,800 and $10,- 
000 which were to be cut not less than 10 
per cent. In all cases, the reductions 
ordered by RFC were to include previous 
reductions, which had already been sub- 
stantial on several roads. Later in 1933, 
Joseph B. Eastman, who was then federal 
co-ordinator of transportation, brought 
about a general $60,000-a-year limit on 
salaries of rail executives. As noted in 
the Railway Age of September 2, 1933, 
page 335, the co-ordinator did this “with- 
out issuing an order and by merely re- 
questing it, with a suggestion that the 
law gives him authority to require salary 
reductions on the theory that salaries too 
large represent ‘wastes and preventable 


expense. 


I. C. C. Control of Grain Ship- 
_ ments to Continue 

Responding to requests of the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended from De- 
cember 31 until April 30, 1943, the expira- 
tion date of Service Order No. 80 which 
provides for the present permit system for 
handling grain crops. 


B. & M. to Stage Seamen’s 
Benefit Ball 


On Thursday evening, December 10, the 
management and all the standard labor 
unions of the Boston & Maine will stage 
a gigantic War Bond victory ball and en- 
tertainment at the Boston Garden, the pro- 
ceeds to be turned over to the United Sea- 
men’s Service (U. S. Merchant Marine). 
Governors of all four of the New England 
states served by the road will be the eve- 
ning’s guests of honor. 


ODT Order No. 18 Certification 
Requirements Relaxed 


An amendment to General Order ODT 
No. 18, issued December 2, simplifies the 
certification required of shippers of car- 
load freight that does not meet the load 
limitations provided in that order. Shippers 
are still required to certify on the shipping 
instructions or bills of lading all loading 
exceptions provided by ODT general or 
special permits, or by permits issued by 
railroad officers or agents under the pro- 
visions of the order, but they. are not re- 
quired to make such certifications when 
the exemptions permitting the exceptions 
are provided in the order. 


OPA Report Reviews Action 
Against Rate Increases 


The report of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for the second quarter of 
1942, presented to Congress November 28, 
covers a period, Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson says, in which that agency was 
“left to hold the line alone” against “basic 
inflationary forces,” a situation altered as 
he points out, by the Price Control Act of 
October 2, On the subject of transporta- 
tion rates the report states that the OPA 
had no authority during the second quar- 
ter to exercise direct control in these fields. 
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Making Friends of the Men 


in Uniform 


Troops who travel on the Bur- 
lington are receiving two pieces of 
literature (where the troop train 
commander consents), designed to 
make their trip more interesting. 
One is a reprint of the profusely- 
illustrated article, “The Iron Horse 
Delivers the Tools of War,” from 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. This 
article gives specific information on 
the various phases of railroad serv- 
ice to the war program—and should 
serve to make a train trip more in- 
teresting by helping the passenger to 
interpret for himself the significance 
of the things he observes through 
the window. 

The other piece of literature the 
Burlington distributes has nothing 
to do with railroading—it is a re- 
print from the American Magazine 
entitled “So You Think You're 
Clever,” and consists of 30 “brain 
teasing” questions, with answers; 
topped off with some interesting his- 
torical facts about the Burlington. 











Nevertheless, it adds, OPA did attempt “to 
prevent unwarranted rate increases by fil- 
ing protests, submitting briefs, and appear- 
ing before both federal and state agencies 
having jurisdiction. ... As a result of these 
protests the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in several cases suspended announced 
advances and conducted hearings.” 

The OPA also was instrumental, the re- 
port continues, “in securing reduction of 
the minimum weight of iron and steel 
scrap required to qualify for carload ship- 
ment rates in certain areas... . The pro- 
posal was submitted to the railroads and 
supporting evidence prepared and set be- 
fore the appropriate railroad officials. In 
the majority of the cases the railroads 
agreed to establish lower minimum rates.” 


Service Men Won’t Overload 
Holiday Trains 

Following ODT Director Joseph B. 
Eastman’s request that government de- 
partments and agencies in Washington co- 
operate with the “don’t travel” program by 
denying leaves to employees who intend 
to travel during the Christmas or New 
Year holiday periods, as reported in Rail- 
way Age of November 14, the War De- 
partment on November 27 issued a state- 
ment outlining procedure to be followed 
during the holiday period in granting fur- 
loughs to service men. 

“Movements by rail of military person- 
nel,” the statement points out, “have 
reached approximately 1,600,000 per month, 
as compared with less than 1,000,000 in 
June.” Orders have been issued to com- 
manding officers at all Army posts; camps 
and stations to regulate passes and fur- 
loughs during the holiday period “to con- 
form with available transportation. Fur- 
loughs during the holiday period “to con- 
period from December 12 to January 12, 
inclusive, to more than 10 per cent of the 
enlisted strength” of the unit involved, and 








they “will be so arranged as not to permit 
travel to or from military reservations on 
December 24 and December 25.” Similar 
restrictions apply to passes for Christmas 
Day and January 1. “Schedules of fur- 
loughs, showing the general destination 
areas, and times of departure and return, 
will be furnished to local railroad repre- 
sentatives. Where it is found that avail- 
able rail transportation is not sufficient to 
meet the number of furloughs and passes 
indicated in the schedule, the local com- 
mander will reduce the schedule of fur- 
loughs and passes accordingly.” 


I. C. C. Service Order to Relieve 
Congestion on S. P. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, on November 28 issued Service 
Order No. 98 directing the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
the Union Pacific and the Utah to divert 
via the U. P. from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
or Ogden, or points east thereof, to desti- 
nations in or beyond Washington and Ore- 
gon, cars loaded with coal originating on 
or moving via any of those roads and 
routed over the S. P. to destination in or 
beyond the above states. 

The commission’s order stated that an 
emergency existed “due to interruptions of 
normal traffic and accumulation of railroad 
cars on the line of the Southern Pacific 
Company and accumulations of cars for 
delivery to and movement via the Southern 
Pacific Company.” 

A few days later, on December 1, the 
commission amended the order to except 
from its provisions “cars loaded with 
coal for destinations on the Southern Pa- 
cific south of Oakridge and Roseburg, 
Ore.” 


**Progressive’’ Demurrage Rates 
on Reefers in Canada 


T. C. Lockwood, transport controller for 
the Dominion of Canada, Montreal, has 
issued an order requiring owners and oper- 
ators of refrigerator cars to charge for 
failure on the part of shippers or consign- 
ees to release or issue disposal orders on 
refrigerator cars within a 36-hour time 
limit (exclusive of Sundays or statutory 
holidays). The penalty has been set at $5 
for the first 24 hours of delay, $10 for the 
second 24 hours, and $15 for the third and 
each succeeding 24 hours. 

In addition, refrigerator owners and 
operators have been ordered not to accept 
cars which have not been loaded to pre- 
scribed minimum weights (variously set at 
from 20,000 Ib. for cantaloupes up to 45,000 
Ib. for potatoes) unless specifically author- 
ized by the transport controller, and to 
make provision for handling broken or 
damaged packages so that release of the 
cars will not be delayed. 


Roosevelt Compliments Railroad 
Service on His Trip 


In an exchange of complimentary letters 
between Stephen Early, secretary to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and J. J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, following the conclusion of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 8,396-mile rail tour around the 
country inspecting war industries, the 
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President’s pleasure in the trip and ap- 
preciation of the work of the railroad men 
responsible for its success were represented 
as the opinion of a “record-breaking 
traveler,” who never before “moved from 
coast to coast, from border to border, with 
as much ease and comfort, rest and en- 
joyment.” 

The text of the letters was made public 
by the Association of American Railroads 
to accomplish the intention expressed by 
Mr. Pelley in his reply that he wished to 
convey the President’s impressions not 
only to the railroads and men directly con- 
cerned in the trip, but also to the other 
railroads of the country, because “each 
and every one of them would have en- 
deavored to furnish just the same sort of 


service.” 


16 Per Cent of British Railway 
Employees Are Women 


According to the British Supply Coun- 
cil in North America, the British main 
line railways and the municipally-owned 
London passenger transportation system at 
present employ over 105,000 women in a 
great variety of jobs—equivalent to about 
16 per cent of the total railway personnel 
of approximately 639,000. 

At the end of 1916 over 46,000 women 
were employed. By the end of World War 
I this number had increased to about 65,- 
000, or roughly 10 per cent of total rail- 
way employees. In 1939 the total was 27,- 
000, or about 4 per cent. 

In peacetime the British railways employ 
women mainly for such jobs as waitresses 
in station restaurants, for cleaning and 
clerical work and certain jobs in shops. 
Today women are employed in practically 
every department—in both skilled and un- 
skilled jobs in shops, as ticket clerks in 
stations, ticket collectors, in signal towers, 
on track work, in repairing, lubricating and 
watering engines, and for road transport 
in connection with the railways. However, 
they have not as yet been permitted to act 
as enginemen or trainmen. 


Eastman Further Discourages 
Passenger Travel 


A letter of ODT Director Joseph B. 
Eastman to officers of major league base- 
ball clubs, made public November 30, called 
attention once more to his conviction that 
voluntary reductions of non-essential travel 
are the only means of avoiding regulations 
intended to bring about that result. “Our 
military transportation requirements are 
increasing so rapidly,” he said, “that it is 
apparent the carriers will be unable to 
meet the passenger transportation require- 
ments during the coming months unless 
the demand for passenger accommodations 
can be lessened.” 

Mr. Eastman suggested several measures 
that major league baseball clubs might 
adopt to reduce their travel requirements. 
Spring training might be minimized, he 
said, and pre-season games might be elim- 
inated or drastically curtailed. During the 
regular season long duplicate trips might 
be avoided, and schedule revisions might 
reduce the number and length of trips 
made by each team. He also proposed that 
coaches be used instead of sleepers for 
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Eberstadt Calls Railroads 
Vital to War Effort 


“It is just as vital to keep our 
railroads operating as it is to launch 
war ships,” said Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, program vice chairman of the 
War Production Board, in an ad- 
dress December 2 at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in New York. 

The speaker’s remarks dealt 
chiefly with the Controlled Materials 
Plan, under which he expects certain - 
scarce essential materials to be al- 
lotted to industry in the amounts 
and at the time required to main- 
tain. a steady production of the fin- 
ished goods essential to a war econ- 
omy. His reference to the railroads 
came in connection with his assertion 
that a civilian economy “in a sound, 
healthy condition” is an _ essential 
part of a balanced program for war 
production. 

Mr. Eberstadt pointed out a num- 
ber of features of the plan which he 
considers benefits to industry, and 
appealed for confidence in it and the 
“gentlest” judgments “of the degree 
of confusion, intricate regulations, 
and conflicting instructions” that 
have “necessarily accompanied” sub- 
stantially all-out war production. 











many trips, and asked that ample travel- 
ing time be allowed to provide for train 
delays or “lack of accommodations.” 

“In writing this letter,’ Mr. Eastman 
concluded, “I am basing my suggestions on 
conditions as we see them at present. 
Improvement and easing of the situation 
is not likely to occur. Frankly, I must tell 
you that even the foregoing steps may 
prove to be insufficient in the light of the 
experience in the months to come; accord- 
ingly this letter cannot be taken as a 
guarantee of the future.” 

On the following day Mr. Eastman made 
public a letter to public school officials in 
certain Iowa counties in which he set forth 
reasons why exceptions cannot be made to 
ODT rubber conservation measures to per- 
mit school buses to be used for sports 
events. 

Managers of New Year’s Day football 
games at “bowls” in different cities and 
athletic chairmen of schools scheduled to 
take part in such games were sent iden- 
tical telegrams December 2 by Mr. East- 
man in which he urged that distribution of 
tickets to the games be confined to the 
area in which they are to be played, since 
“long distance travel of fans and team 
followers must be discouraged.” 


Lake Ore Movement Nearing 
Goal Set by WPB 


Iron ore carriers on the Great Lakes had 
brought down 91,338,000 gross tons as of 
November 29, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation has made arrangements for 
stretching the shipping season into Decem- 
ber with the hope exceeding the latest 
War Production Board goal of 91,500,000 


tons for the 1942 season. ODT Director 
Eastman reviewed the record in a De- 
cember 3 statement which pointed out that 
the total movement is already 14 per cent 
ahead of 1941’s 80,116,360 tons, and 43.4 
per cent above 1940’s 63,712,983 tons. 

Among the arrangements made by ODT 
for extending the shipping season are 
those under which the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration will handle post-season insur- 
ance, and others under which the Office of 
Price Administration will permit increases 
in shipping rates to meet the higher costs 
of winter operations. The rate advance per- 
mitted by OPA will amount to 31.25 per 
cent, which, the ODT statement said, “is 
expected to cover only the carriers’ ad- 
ditional out-of-pocket costs of December 
operation.” 

Transportation of the 162,000 tons re- 
quired to reach the goal, the statement 
went on, will’ depend to a considerable 
extent on the weather. In only two of the 
seasons for which reports are available— 
1916 and 1917—was ore loaded on Lake 
Superior or at Escanaba, Mich., after De- 
cember 8; and the average December 
movement since 1916 has been about 80,000 
gross tons. 


RR Oil Movement 
Near Peak—Pelley 
(Continued from page 931) 


will be returned to petroleum service by 
the first of the year, however, he said. 

“The average time en route from points 
of origin in Texas and Oklahoma to des- 
tinations in the east is between five and 
six days,” Mr. Pelley stated. “The average 
time from points of origin in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas to similar desti- 
nation is slightly over five days. The aver- 
age time from points of origin in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio is slightly over two days. 
These schedules constitute fast freight 
service in its truest sense and they are 
comparable with schedules for the move- 
ment of livestock and perishables. 

“Progress has been made in organizing 
into train-lot movement the empty cars. 
from point released to producing areas. 
This presents.more of a problem by reason 
of the assembling of empty equipment from 
scattered destinations into the larger blocks. 
in which empty cars can be handled.” 

Mr. Pelley gave’ the committee a list of 
over sixty symbol schedules worked out by 
the railroads, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the oil companies to move 
train lots of petroleum from southwestern 
producing areas and central western pipe- 
line terminals to eastern seaboard destina- 
tions. “Some difficulty in arranging for 
large blocks of cars for operation in symbol 
trains has been found,” he pointed out, 
“due to the apparent inability of the oil 
companies to so arrange their shipments. 
that there will be full train lots from one 
point of origin to one destination. This 
has meant a scattering of the cars en route 
to some degree and increased delays in the 
handling of such cars are, therefore, in- 
evitable. \ 

“Efforts are being made constantly to 
improve this situation, arranging for con- 
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solidations which will result in a greater 
number of cars in a single block from one 
point of origin to one destination. Particu- 
larly is this scattering of shipments true 
with respect to gasoline and fuel oil for 
domestic purposes, destined to various cen- 
ters of population in the eastern areas, 
when train lots would not be practicable 
by reason of lack of unloading or storage 
facilities.” 

In his formal statement to the commit- 
tee and in answer to questions, Mr. Pelley 
emphasized the vast expansion in long haul 
oil movement the railroads have accom- 
plished, comparing the present weekly 
movements into the northeastern states 
from the southwest with pre-war condi- 
tions under which there was practically no 
traffic of this kind. 

“The subject of the handling of petroleum 
in the most efficient and satisfactory man- 
ner for all interests is one of constant con- 
cern to the railroads,” he said. “Special 
meetings have been held by the chief oper- 
ating officers of all roads having to do with 
this movement so that nothing may be left 
undone to give it preferred attention, sec- 
ond only to the movements of the Mili- 
tary. The matter of schedules for these 
trains is one of constant review. Special 
effort is concentrated in mechanical in- 
spection of cars engaged in the movement 
that set-outs may be minimized and de- 
lays to individual cars and to trains there- 
by avoided.” 

Some of the limiting factors that pre- 
vent continued increases in the weekly 
movement of petroleum by rail to the At- 
lantic seaboard from the producing areas 
were outlined to the committee by Henry 
F. McCarthy, director of the division of 
traffic movement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The present record is the 
result of full co-operation between his of- 
fice, the railroads, and the Office of the 
Petroleum Co-ordinator for War, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy informed the committee. The ODT 
has complete powers over the carriers and 
shippers to make effective any action nec- 
essary, he added, and needs no other pow- 
ers to accomplish its duties. 

The ODT staff expects the daily aver- 
age of petroleum movement by rail into 
the northeastern area to approach 850,000 
barrels, Mr. McCarthy said, and he men- 
tioned opportunities for further improve- 
ments in the efficiency with which oil ship- 
ments can be handled. There has been ac- 
tually a considerable improvement in oil 
train efficiency since September, when the 
existing record weekly movement was han- 
dled, he declared, but this has been ob- 
scured in the report of shipments because 
the total loadings have been held down by 
variable conditions not under the control 
of the railroads, such as bad weather, troop 
movements, diversion of cars to other traf- 
fic, and a diminished supply of oil at rela- 
tively nearby points, such as the. Chicago 
area. 

Faster handling of empty tank cars is 
the best opportunity open to the railroads 
to improve their record in moving petro- 
leurn, Mr. McCarthy suggested, while the 
oil companies, shippers and consumers can 
speed tank car turnarounds by further ef- 
foris to pool shipments. Among conditions 
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currently unfavorable to the establishment 
of new records in handling tank cars, he 
mentioned the effect of winter weather on 
yard operations, the effect of cold on loco- 
motive capacity, especially through in- 
creased frictional resistance, and the possi- 
bility that the manpower shortage will in- 
terfere with normal programs for clearing 
highways of snow, with the result that 
tank cars will have to be diverted into 
short haul service to replace trucks. 

The symbol train schedules presented to 
the committee by Mr. Pelley were the re- 
sult of many considerations, Mr. McCarthy 
explained, among them the motive power 
situation, terminal facilities and other es- 
sential traffic on the different available 
routes, and the necessity of co-ordinating 
troop movements in both: the producing 
areas and the seaboard terminal areas 
with the oil movements. The ODT is now 
engaged in rescheduling some of these 
symbol movements, he said, to adapt them 
to winter operating conditions. 

Among the symbol schedules included in 
Mr. Pelley’s report to the House commit- 
tee were several that involve solid train 
movements for distances of more than 2,000 
miles. Symbol 32, for example, is handled 
by the Texas & New Orleans from Chai- 
son, Tex., to Sherman, 405 miles, in 23% 
hrs.; then by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
to St. Louis, Mo., 645 miles, in 38 hrs.; 
switched by the Terminal R. R. Associa- 
tion of St. Louis to East St. Louis, Ill., in 
4 hrs.; then taken by the Wabash to Hunt- 
ington, Ind., 313 miles, in 19 hrs.; by the 
Erie from Huntington to Maybrook, N. Y., 
800 miles, in 42 hrs.; and finally by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
Providence, R. I., 235 miles, in 13 hrs.; a 
total of 2,398 miles in 139% hrs. 

Another schedule, symbol 52-B, origi- 
nates at Texas City, Tex., and Houston, 
and travels by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
to St. Louis, Mo., 1,073 miles, in 50 hrs.; 
is switched to East St. Louis, Ill, in 4 
hrs. by the Terminal R. R.; then moves 
by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis to 
Buffalo, N. Y., 716 miles, in 42 hrs.; from 
Buffalo to Binghamton, N. Y., by the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western, 204 miles 
in 13 hrs.; then by the Delaware & Hudson 
to Mechanicville, N. Y., 147 miles, in 6 
hrs.; and finally by the Boston & Maine 
from Mechanicville to Portland, Me., 268 
miles, in 14 hrs.; a total of 2,408 miles in 
129 hrs. 


Statements concerning petroleum trans- 
portation problems also were presented to 
the House committee by representatives of 
other ODT divisions and by members of 
the staff of the Petroleum Co-ordinator 
for War. In addition to rail transporta- 
tion the committee inquired into the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of truck, 
waterway and pipeline movement of oil 
and gasoline, and heard comments on the 
effects of material and manpower short- 
ages, rationing programs, highway speed 
limits, and state highway “traffic barriers” 
on the oil traffic handled by these carriers, 
not only from officers of the government 
agencies, but also from representatives of 
the carriers. 

At sessions of the committee last week 
government policies on nation-wide gaso- 


line rationing as a means of conserving 
rubber and on the production of synthetic 
rubber were outlined by W. M. Jeffers, 
rubber director of the War Production 
Board, and his aides. Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator Ickes and members of his staff also 
appeared before the committee to discuss 
the pipeline and barge transportation situ- 
ation. Members of the committee and oih- 
er members of Congress who appeared be- 
fore it expressed great dissatisfaction with 
the current gasoline and fuel oil rationing 
program and also criticised some of the az- 
rangements for administration of petro- 
leum transportation matters. 

A special Senate committee investigating 
the national defense situation, the so-called 
Truman committee, also delved into the 
petroleum rationing situation last week, and 
heard Mr. Ickes, Mr. Jeffers, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson, and ODT 
Director Joseph B. Eastman explain the 
program and the parts played in it by their 
respective agencies. Mr. Jeffers went into 
some detail in emphasizing the uncertain- 
ties involved in this stage of the synthetic 
rubber undertaking and pointed out that the 
October crude rubber stockpile in the Unit- 
ed States was 465,232 tons, while current 
consumption is at the rate of 29,000 tons 
per month. 

It is evident, Mr. Jeffers added, that 
there are “rough spots” in the gasoline ra- 
tioning set-up. In fact, he added, “I have 
already directed Mr. Eastman, director of 
ODT, and Mr. Henderson, the price ad- 
ministrator, to make some changes in their 
handling of rationing for farmers and 
workers in war plants. I suggested to Mr. 
Eastman that farmers and stockmen gen- 
erally have a very necessary use for trucks 
and that pending ironing out of local diffi- 
culties they should be given to understand 
that they are to continue their normal oper- 
ations.” 


East Coast Oil Shipments Down 


Tank car shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the East Coast area during the 
week ended November 21 averaged 768,749 
barrels daily, a decrease of 2.1 per cent 
from the previous week’s daily average of 
784,921 barrels, according to Petroleum 
Co-ordinator Ickes. Meanwhile Mr. Ickes 
as solid fuels co-ordinator also announced 
that all-rail coal shipments into New Eng- 
land during the November 21 week totaled 
5,781 carloads or approximately 317,955 
tons, an increase of 217 carloads or 11,935 
tons as compared with the previous week. 

Pipe-line facilities for an additional daily 
movement into the East Coast area of 27,- 
000 barrels of crude oil will be available 
in the near future, Mr. Ickes said in a 
November 28 statement. Additional ca- 
pacity of 20,000 barrels will become avail- 
able as a result of the reversal of the 
Tuscarora line, which extends from 
Nogley, Ohio, to Bayonne, N. J., while 
the other 7,000 barrels will come in as a 
result of adjustments on other lines. 

Another recent statement from Mr. 
Ickes’ offices said that the “world’s larg- 
est ‘in-transit’ barge terminal” now being 
built at the Bayway, N. J., terminal of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
will “assure New England a minimum 
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daily barge movement of 100,000 barrels 
of burning oils this coming winter”; and 
it will “shorten turn-around time for some 
tank cars and also save them from New 
England’s winter weather.” Mr. Ickes 
added that cost of this terminal “has been 
no obstacle to its construction, as can be 
seen by the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is spending. $500,000 and the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is 
spending another $500,000 to put tank car 
and barge loading facilities into shape.” 

No oil brought to the terminal by tank 
car will go to permanent storage, most 
of it being marked for “on-movement” to 
New England. This New England barge 
plan, Mr. Ickes further explained, “is 
being undertaken because the Office of 
Petroleum Co-ordinator does not feel safe 
in counting upon substantial improvement 
in tank car deliveries. . . . With consider- 
able amounts of burning oil going to New 
England by barge, it is expected that 
fewer tank cars will be terminated in 
New England.” 

Mr. Ickes also spoke up as solid fuels 
co-ordinator last week to urge coal pro- 
ducers and ship operators to continue 
moving coal on the Great Lakes as long 
as possible. Just as the Office of Defense 
Transportation did with respect to the post- 
season ore movements, so did the solid 
fuels Co-ordinator arrange with the War 
Shipping Administration to keep insur- 
ance rates at seasonal levels during De- 
cember. As of November 15, the lake 
carriers had moved 45,753,645 tons of coal, 
as compared with 47,238,869 tons last sea- 
son. The reduction, Mr. Ickes explained, 
was caused by the diversion of coal-carry- 
ing vessels to the iron ore movement. 


Suspends Tariffs Designed to Ease 
Operations under ODT Orders 


What the railroads regard as tariff 
changes reasonable and necessary to facili- 
tate operations under the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s maximum loading orders 
for carload and 1. c. 1. freight have been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from December 1 until July 1, 
1943. The railroad proposal would involve 
cancellation for the duration of the war and 
six months thereafter of Rule 15 of the 
Consolidated Freight Classification, and re- 
vision for the same period of Rules 16 
and 33. 


Materials 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since November 17. 


Industrial equipment—Limitation Order L-123, 
as amended November 24, prohibiting manufac- 
turers from making or delivering industrial equip- 
ment without approved orders, makes an excep- 
tion of orders for, or delivery of, maintenance 
or repair parts in an amount not exceeding $1,000 
for any single piece of general industrial equip- 
ment to be repaired or maintained; or in any 
amount for the repair of general industrial 
equipment when there is an actual breakdown or 
suspension of operations because of damage, wear 
and tear destruction or failure of parts, and the 
essential repair or maintenance parts are not 
otherwise available; but requires the purchaser to 
furnish his supplier with a description of the 
repair work. Equipment covered by the order 
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Rule 15 forbids higher charges on 1. c. 1. 
shipments than on carload shipments, pro- 
viding that if the weight of an 1. c. 1. ship- 
ment is less than the carload minimum, 
while the charges computed at the 1. c. 1. 
rate would be higher, then the carload 
minimum charge shall be observed as a 
maximum. The proposed change in Rule 
16 would eliminate the reference therein 
to Rule 15; while the proposed revision of 
Rule 33 would add a provision reading as 
follows: “Carrier will not check, tally or 
assist in loading or unloading except where 
tariff of carrier at point of origin or des- 
tination, as the case may be, provides for 
loading or unloading of carload freight by 
carrier.” 

Coming through promptly with a peti- 
tion asking vacation of the suspension or- 
ders, the railroads, through Walter J. Kelly, 
assistant to vice-president, Association of 
American Railroads, stated among other 
arguments that the carriers had been in- 
formed that ODT and the Office of Price 
Administration had advised the commission 
that they would not seek suspension of the 
tariffs. Previously Mr. Kelly had answered 
petitions of protestants, stating that the 
arguments in such petitions against the 
cancellation of Rule 15 had been answered 
in whole or in part by the accompanying 
proposals to revise Rules 16 and 33. Un- 
der the proposed set-up, he explained, the 
shipper of a quantity of freight less than 
the carload minimum would have the priv- 
ilege of tendering such a shipment as a 
carload, either separately or in a multiple 
load subject to the carload minimum 
weight and rate, provided there was com- 
pliance with the ODT’s General Order 
No. 18. 

“In the present emergency,” he went on, 
“it is reasonable that if a shipment is ten- 
dered as 1. c. 1. and is given 1. c. 1. service, 
the railroads should be compensated for 
that service by the payment of 1. c. 1. rates. 
A shipper or his representative should not 
be permitted, after the transportation has 
been completed, to claim carload rates on 
shipments which, under the terms of Gen- 
eral Order O. D. T. 18, revised, could not 
have been offered inifially to the railroad 
as a carload.” 

The proceeding involving Rules 15 and 
16 is docketed as I. & S. No. 5165, while 
that involving the Rule 33 change is I. & 
S. No. 5166. 


and Prices 


includes conveying machinery, except power and 
hand lift trucks, cranes, hoists and platform ele- 
vators, construction mixers, pavers, graders, drag 
lines and power shovels and similar construction 
machinery, cars and car dumpers. The list also 
includes mechanical power transmission equip- 
ment; mechanical drives and parts for trans- 
mitting more than % h.p.; industrial fans and 
blowers; industrial compressors and vacuum 
pumps; industrial pumps, mechanically operated; 
industrial hand trucks, including trucks or trailers 
not self-power propelled; stationary steam engines, 
except marine engines and steam engine generator 
sets; passenger or freight elevators; portable plat- 
form type elevators and steel platforms; electric 
motors of one horse power and over; and lift- 
ing magnets, circular type, 18-in. diam. and larger. 


Priorities—Booklets of detailed instructions for 
filling out the Bills of Materials required by the 
Controlled Materials Plan, which will supersede 








priorities in controlling critical materials, were 
issued November 14. Under this plan, prime con- 
sumers of aluminum, copper and steel must sub- 
mit requirements for the second quarter of 1943 
in the form of Bills of Materials to Claimant 
Agencies (Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Civilian Supply, ete.) from which they will re. 
ceive their allotments. Secondary consumers 
must file bills of materials with their customers 
who, in turn, are responsible for accuracy and 
who will include them in their own bills of mate- 
rials submitted to the Claimant Agencies. The 
materials are restricted to size and grade and in- 
clude carbon steel bars, pipe, plates, rails and 
track accessories, sheets and strip, steel castings, 
structural shapes and piling, tubing, wheels and 
axles and wire rods, wire and wire products and 
alloy steel bars, pipe, plates, sheets and strip, 
steel castings, tubing, wheels and axles and wire 
rods, wire and wire products. 


Rail—Order L-88, issued November 24, re. 
quires scrap dealers and industrial companies to 
secure permission for the sale of scrap and re- 
rolling rail in excess of 10 tons a month. All 
communications concerning used rail of relayer 
grade should be addressed to Transportation 
Equipment Division, WPB, Washington, D. C., 
Ref. L-88. All communications concerning used 
rail or reroll or scrap grade should be addressed 
to Scrap Unit, Steel Division, WPB, Washington, 
D.. C., Ref. L-88. 


Shingles—Limitation Order L-228, effective 
January 1, 1943, restricts grades and types of 
asphalt and tarred roofing products and asphalt 
shingles produced to sizes and forms of finished 
merchandise specified in exhibit A of the order. 


Zinc—Conservation Order M-11-b, amended No- 
vember 26, further restricts the use of zinc in 
industrial materials. The amendment prohibits 
metals coated or plated with zinc for making 
items listed in the order, which include auto- 
motive Diesel engines; also down spouts, flash- 
ing, gutters, weatherstripping, signs and 
stationary gasoline and Diesel engines. The 
order restricts the manufacture of zinc-coated 
metals in unlisted items to 75 per cent of the 
amount by weight of zinc of prime western grade 
or more than 50 per cent of the amount by 
weight of zinc of any other grade, respectively, 
during the corresponding calendar quarter of 
1941. Zinc for carburetors and fuel pumps for 
repair, maintenance and replacement purposes 
during the last half of 1942 is cut to 25 per cent 
of the zinc used during the third quarter of 
1942, and metal during the first quarter of 1943 
or subsequent quarters is cut to 50 per cent 
of the amount of zinc used during the third 
calendar quarter of 1942. 


Prices 


Fuel oil—Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 236, issued and effective November 25, makes 
allowances for the conversion of heating boilers 
from oil to coal. Cost increases reflecting freight 
charges at the manufacturer’s level will mean an 
average increase of $1.50 to $2 on parts neces- 
sary to convert an average oil-fired heating boiler 
to the use of hand-fired solid fuels. At the same 
time, certain new combination conversion units 
were priced at dollars-and-cents maximum prices 
installed and sales of parts weighing 10 Ib. or 
less were excluded from the revised regulation 
and put under Maximum Price Regulation No. 
188, which sets manufacturers’ ceiling prices on 
specified building materials, and the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


Gasoline—Amendment No. 1 to the new nation- 
wide gasoline rationing regulations, effective No 
vember 21, permits truck operators who have 
applied to the Office of Defense Transportation 
for, but have not received Certificates of War 
Necessity to apply at local war price and ration- 
ing boards for temporary transport rations to be 
valid beginning December 1. Applicants may re 
ceive T rations on this temporary basis for the 
amount of gasoline required through December 
31. Any gallonage provided through a tem- 
porary ration will later be deducted from the 
gallonage allowed by ODT on the Certificate of 
War Necessity. 


Indexes—The second of a series of digests of 
interpretations of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation was issued November 23. The new 
pamphlet brings together digests of important 
interpretative rulings, and supplements an earlier 
manual released by OPA on August 22. 
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Probe Is Resumed 
On Rail Seizures 


Some senators suspect lines 
are being junked before 
actual need arises 


Resuming this week the public-hearing 
sessions which had been in recess since 
mid-October, the Senate interstate com- 
merce sub-committee investigating War 
Production Board rail-requisitioning ac- 
tivities inquired into reports to the effect 
that there is no longer any need for hur- 
ried seizures of lines because WPB al- 
ready has sufficient relay rail to meet war- 
agency needs for the next seven or eight 
months. 

At the resumed hearings, the sub-com- 
mittee which is headed by Senator John- 
son, Democrat of Colorado, with Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, as his most 
active associate, first heard Andrew Stev- 
enson, director of WPB’s Transportation 
Equipment Division, and J. Wideman 
Bertch, chief of the Special Projects Sec- 
tion of WPB’s Conservation Division. Mr. 
Bertch had testified at the previous hear- 
ings, reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 10, page 572, and in the issue of 
October 17, page 619. Since that time the 
Office of Defense Transportation has modi- 
fied procedures for its role in connection 
with requisitionings, providing for the is- 
suance of a proposed report and oppor- 
tunities for interested parties to express 
their views before certifying lines to WPB 
for seizure. 

With respect to the amount of relay 
rail now on hand, Mr. Stevenson agreed 
with Senator Reed’s suggestion that it 
was sufficient to lay 1,800 miles of track. 
At the beginning of 1942, he testified, the 
inventories were even larger, amounting 
to about 44,000,000 feet or enough to lay 
approximately 4,400 miles. Mr. Steven- 
son also told how new rail is released 
to railroads on a basis which requires 
them to return in relay rail a footage 
equivalent to 90 per cent of the new rail 
‘received. - Actually, he said, only about 
50 per cent of the second-hand rail thus 
turned in has been found suitable for re- 
lay purposes. 

Mr. Bertch said that there is at present 
no actual requisitioning, and he does not 
expect that it will be resumed unless needs 
develop which are not now forseeable. 
- However, WPB is asking ODT to con- 
tinue making certifications so that there 
will be available a backlog of seizable lines 
on which prompt action may be taken if 
new demands do arise. Senator Reed said 
that he had gathered data and made per- 
sonal investigations in. Kansas which in- 
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Colored Employees More Than 
7 Per Cent of Total 


The New York Central as of Oc- 
tober 1 had 9,282 colored employ- 
ees—almost 7.2 per cent of its total 
working force on that date—com- 
pared with a colored population in 
the states the system serves which 
is 4.6 per cent of the total. 

These colored railroaders were 
working in 119 different occupations 
—including such skilled crafts as 
machinist, boilermaker, car inspector 
and car repairer; and an even larger 
number were employed as helpers in 
various skilled crafts. Some 30 of 
them occupied supervisory positions. 
Of the total, 37 were women. 











dicates that Army estimates of rail needed 
for war plants have exceeded actual re- 
quirements by about 30 per cent. The 
Senator’s checks were made at plants 
which were nearly completed, and the en- 
gineers, he said, could tell within 100 feet 
what their rail requirements were turning 
out to be. The Senator compared -such 
figures with the Army’s original estimates. 

Meanwhile, Senator Johnson had criti- 
cized what he called the autocratic pro- 
cedure of WPB; and he and Senator 
Reed both contended that ODT has no 
real chance to determine the public need 
for the lines involved. Mr. Bertch re- 
plied that never since he came on the job 
last February had a line been requisitioned 
without consulting ODT. 


Employment Practices Hearing 
Set for January 25 


Public hearings on complaints submitted 
to the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice of the War Manpower 
Commission will be held in Washington 
January 25, 26 and 27, according to an 
announcement by the commission. These 
hearings were first announced for Decem- 
ber 7, 8 and 9, but have been postponed to 
allow time for investigation by a field staff 
working out of a temporary office in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The committee has engaged Henry Ep- 
stein, solicitor general of the state of New 
York, to conduct the hearings, which will 
be devoted largely to complaints of Negro 
railroad employees, principally firemen, that 
they have been discriminated against 
because of their race by certain railroads, 
acting alone or in agreement with labor 
unions. It is claimed that Negro firemen 
are refused employment on Diesel-electric 
locomotives and on stoker-fired steam loco- 
motives. 


$707 Million Net 
Income in 10 Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$1,159,921,260 


Class I railroads in the first ten months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $707,900,000, 
as compared with $413,333,947 in the cor- 
responding period last year, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
net railway operating income for the ten 
months period, before interest and rentals, 
was $1,159,921,260 in 1942, compared with 
$850,021,279 in the same period in 1941. 

In the 12 months ended October 31, 1942, 
the rate of return averaged 4.93 per cent, 
compared with 3.80 per cent for the same 
twelve month period in 1941. 

For the month of October this year the 
estimated net income was $134,900,000, 
compared with $53,675,973 in October, 
1941; while the net railway operating in- 
come for the same month was $184,680,008, 
compared with last year’s $94,047,846. 

Total operating revenues in the ten 
months amounted to $6,073,123,653, com- 
pared with $4,410,127,991 in the same 
period in 1941, or an increase of 37.7 per 
cent. 

Operating expenses amounted to $3,763,- 
167,750, compared with $2,976,029,032, or 
an increase of 26.4 per cent. 

Class I roads in the ten months paid 
$1,001,363,058 in taxes, compared with 
$472,047,088 in the same period in 1941. 
For October alone, the tax bill amounted 
to $127,748,998, an increase of $78,077,131 
or 157.2 per cent above October, 1941. 
Thirteen Class I roads failed to earn in- 
terest and rentals in the ten months, of 
which six were in the Eastern district, one 
in the Southern district and six in the 
Western district. 

Gross for October totaled $745,584,164 
compared with $517,604,960, in October, 
1941, while operating expenses totaled 
$416,430,354 compared with $361,513,715 in 
the same month of 1941. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the ten months had an estimated net income 
of $298,600,000 compared with $230,783,- 
425 in the same period last year. Their 
ten months net railway operating income 
of $477,671,443, compared with $415,285,- 
761. Operating revenues in the Eastern 
district in the ten months totaled $2,833,- 
593,452, an increase of 29.5 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1941, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,813,301,124, an 
increase of 23.5 per cent. . 

In the Eastern district the October esti- 
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mated net income was $53,700,000, com- 
pared with $23,557,831 in October, 1941. 
Net railway operating income for the 
month amounted to $73,047,224, compared 
with $41,736,621. 

Class I roads in the Southern district in 
the ten months had an estimated net in- 
come of $109,300,000 compared with $60,- 
586,816 in the same period last year. 

They had a net railway operating income 
of $166,045,770 compared with $115,750,660. 
The ten-month gross in the Southern dis- 
trict totaled $848,340,537, an increase of 
48.4 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1941, while operating expenses 
totaled $505,166,777, an increase of 31.5 
per cent. 

In the Southern district for October the 
estimated net income was $14,900,000 com- 
pared with $5,378,304 in October, 1941. 


for a special committee of five “to make a 
full and complete study and investigation 
with respect to the production, transporta- 
tion, and use of fyels,-including coal, nat~ 
ural gas, petroleum, fuel oil, and gasoline, 
in the region lying between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains and be- 
tween the Mexican and Canadian borders 
of the United States.” This committee is 
directed to report “as soon as practicable.” 


Signal Section Elects 


The Signal Section of the Association 
of American Railroads has elected the foi- 
lowing officers for 1943: Chairman, S. W. 
Law, signal engineer, Northern Pacific, St. 
Paul, Minn.; first vice-chairman, J. P. Mul- 
ler, engineer signals and telegraph, Boston 
& Maine, and signal engineer, Maine Cen- 
tral, Boston, Mass.; second vice-chairman, 
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Net railway operating income amounted to 

$21,553,234 compared with $11,301,536. 
‘Class I roads in the Western district in 
the ten months had an estimated net in- 
come of $300,000,000 compared with $121,- 
963,706 in the same period last year. Those 
same roads had a net railway operating in- 
come of $516,204,047 compared with $318,- 
984,858. Gross in the Western district in 
the ten months totaled $2,391,189,664, an 
increase of 44.9 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1941, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,444,699,849, an increase of 
28.5 per cent. 

The Western district estimated net in- 
come of $66,300,000 for October compared 
with $24,739,838 in October, 1941. Net 
railway operating income amounted to $90,- 
079,550 compared with $41,008,889. 


Senators Want Transportation 
Investigated 


Two resolutions introduced in the Senate 
November 25 and referred to the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce for considera- 
tion provide for investigations by Senate 
committees of transportation facilities in 
the United States. Senate Resolution 317, 
offered by Senator O’Daniel, Democrat, of 
Texas, provides for an investigation by the 
interstate commerce committee, or a sub- 
committee thereof, of “the use of various 
types of transportation facilities in connec- 
tion with the war effort.” 

Senate Resolution 319, introduced by 
Senator Clark, Democrat of Missouri, for 
himself and Senators Reed and Capper of 
Kansas, Republicans, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Gillette of Iowa, Connally of Texas and 
Truman of Missouri, Democrats, provides 
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S. E. Noble, superintendent telegraph and 
signals, Chicago & North Western, Chi- 
cago. R. H. C. Balliet continues to act as 
secretary for the section, with headquar- 
ters at 30 Vesey street, New York. 

J. J. Corcoran, ‘signal engineer, New 
York Central, Cleveland, Ohio; is the re- 
tiring chairman. L. B. ‘Porter, superinten- 
dent telegraph and signals, C. M. St. P. & 
P., Milwaukee, Wisc., and W. S. Storms, 
signal engineer, Erie, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
been elected to the Committee of Direction 
for the January 1, 1943, to December 31, 
1946, term. 


Roads to Provide Coordinated 
Train Service to Florida 


The Pennsylvania, the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, and’ the Illinois Central have 
announced the inauguration of additional 
co-ordinated rail: passenger transportation 
between the Middle West, Florida and in- 
termediate territory during the winter sea- 
son, effective December. 17; The announce- 
ment was made with the: approval of the 
ODT. 

A daily Pullman-coach train will depart 
from Chicago at 9:35 a. m. with arrivals 
in-Jacksonville, Fla., at:1:50‘p. m..and°Mi- 
ami at 10:15 p.m. the following day. Re- 
turning, departure will. be from Miami at 
10 a: m. and: Jacksonville at 6:30 p. m., 
with arrival.in Chicago at 8:40 p. m. the 
following day: The trains to be operated 
in this coordinated: service: are the “Jack- 
sonian” of the Pennsylvania, the “Dixie- 
land”. of the: Chicago..& ‘Eastern Illinois, 
and the “Sunchaser” of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, each road operating its train every 
third day. 








The “Seminole,” the “Southland” and 
the “Dixie Flyer” will continue to operate 
on slightly revised schedules on a two- 
night-out basis, providing through sleeping 
car service to Jacksonville and the west 
coast of Florida. The all-coach streamlin- 
ers, the “South Wind,” the “Dixie Flagler” 
and the “City of Miami” will be operated 
on their present schedules. 

The Louisville & Nashville, Central of 
Georgia, Atlantic Coast Line, N. C. & St. 
L., Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, and 
Florida East Coast will cooperate with the 
three Chicago railroads in providing this 
seasonal service. 


Heads I C. C. Inquiry Bureau 


Edgar M. Ebert, assistant director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Inquiry, has been appointed director of 
the Bureau to succeed the late William 
H. Bonneville: Attorney Harry L. Under- 
wood succeeds Mr. Ebert as assistant di- 
rector, 


Uniform System of Accounts for 
Freight Forwarders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has made public an order of 
November 4, prescribing a uniform system 
of accounts for freight forwarders, effec- 
tive January 1, 1943. It will apply to for- 
warders having annual operating revenues 
exceeding $100,000. 


October Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported October earnings and expenses as 
follows : 














Canadian Pacific 
October 1942 Increase 
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PXPONNON o86 coe880 172,201,925 27,833,338 
ner Met. 6 iiss ves $37,723,923 $2,058,364 
Canadian National 
October 
MEI Seat ancy ni ax55000 $36,002,000 $7,241,490 
PROEOROS Sob cc es 27,098,612 4,376,831 
Oper. Nets <5 6a $8,903,388 $2,864,659 
10 Months 
Oe EE een $306,829,000 $57,756,479 
TURN GUSRD s.35's 55S os 235,164,638 40,720,172 
Oper. Net....50> $71,664,362 $17,036,307 


December Issue of *“Transit 
Journal” to be Last 


A veteran publication in the transporta- 
tion field has come to the end of its career. 
The publishers of the “Transit Journal” 
have announced the termination’ of \ that 
publication effective with the December is- 
sue. In making the announcement, the 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company stated that the Journal “has been 
operating under increasingly difficult pub- 
lishing conditions for more than ten years. 
These trying conditions, which have been 
intensified by the war, as evidenced by such 
actions as the ‘freezing’ of street car pro- 
duction, have reached an inoperative stage 
so far as the Transit Journal is concerned.” 

Established in 1884, the Journal origi- 
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nally served the operators of horse cars 
as the “Street Railway Journal.” The name 
was changed to “Electric Railway Jour- 
nal’ when the electric street car came into 
being. Later, with the transition from rail 
to rubber in the 1920's, the publication cov- 
ered the operating and manufacturing 
branches of all forms of rapid transit, in- 
cluding trolley lines and buses, and the 
name was changed to “Transit Journal.” 


Radio Waves Save Tin 


Until recently all tin plate was coated by 
running the sheet iron through a bath of 
molten tin. For light gage plate, such as 
is used for cans, this requires about a 
pound and a half of tin for each 100 Ib. of 
iron. Within the last two or three years, 
electrolytic methods for depositing the tin 
on the iron have been developed. By this 
process the amount of tin applied to make 
a satisfactory corrosion resistance surface 
may be reduced to %4 lb. for each 100 Ib. 
of iron. The tin, as deposited, is granular 
and porous and must be flowed by heat to 
make a shiny corrosion-resisting finish. 

The process of plating and heating re- 
quires periodic changes in speed of the tin 
plate as it is moved through the machine 


from one roll to another. When the heat 
is constant, iricreased speeds will cause the 
tin to pass through the furnace without 
flowing, and reduced speeds may cause 
overheating and oxidation of the tin. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company has now developed a high- 
frequency method of heating which is ad- 
justable to all changes in speed. The elec- 
troplated tin plate is passed through a coil 
of a few turns of wire carrying electric 
current at 200,000 cycles frequency. This 
induces short-circuit currents in the plate 
to flow the electroplated tin. A photo- 
electric cell controls exactly the amount of 
heat required regardless of the speed with 
which the plate is moved through the coil. 
The old dipping process had a maximum 
speed of 150 ft. per min. and the present 
electroplating method, with subsequent 
high-frequency heating, can now be oper- 
ated at 500 ft. per min., and much higher 
speeds are possible. One-half pound of 
tin per 100 lb. of iron makes a satisfactory 
surface, and it is estimated that .7-lb. of 
electroplated tin subsequently flowed elec- 
trically is equal to 1% lb. applied by the 
dipping process. 

The illustration shows an experimental 


A Laboratory Installation of High-Frequency Heating for the Flowing of the 
Electroplated Coating on Tin Plate—The 6-Turn Coil at the Right Does 
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the Heating 





installation used on a 10-in. strip of metal. 
Wider strips are used in commercial proc- 
essing. 


Pacific Northwest Board Discusses 
Car Use 


Effective use of freight cars and ways 
to accomplish it were discussed at the fifty- 
third regular meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board in Eugene, Ore., on 
December 4. Major General F. Gilbreath, 
U. S. Army, port commander of the San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation, discussed 
“Wartime Shipping Problems” at a ban- 
quet in the evening. 


Hearing on B, & M.-Maine Cen- 
tral Acquisition of Air Line 


Applications of the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central for approval of ‘their ac- 
quisition of control of Northeast Airlines, 
Inc., were the subject of public hearings 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington, D. C., this week. Involved 
also is the roads’ application for a deter- 
mination of the Board’s jurisdiction over 
the transaction. 


Club Meeting 


The A. S. M. E., Chicago section, Trans- 
portation division, is scheduled to hold a 
meeting at 7:30 p. m. Monday evening, De- 
cember 14, at the Civic Opera building, 
Chicago, to be addressed by E. Kuehn, spe- 
cial tépresentative to vice-president, Gen- 
eral- Motors Corporation, Electro-Motive 
division, the subject of Mr. Kuehn’s re- 
marks being “The Diesel Engine in Rail- 
road Transportation.” 


Air Express Poundage Up 90 Per 
Cent 


The Air Express division of the Rail- 
way Express Agency reports an increase 
of 90 per cent in weight of shipments flown 
by air express during the first nine months 
of this year. During that period 15,085,- 
345 lb. were handled, as compared with 
7,927,181 Ib. in 1941. Shipments for the 
same period numbered 1,033,761, as com- 
pared with 947,760 for the 1941 period, an 
increase of 9 per cent. Gross revenue was 
up 112 per cent. 


Towage of Logs and Piling in 
Rafts Subject to Regulation 


Modifying previous orders in the Ex 
Parte No. 147 proceeding involving the 
towage of floating objects, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now found that 
the transportation of piling and logs in 
rafts should not be exempt from regulation 
under the Interstate Commerce Act’s Part 
III. The decision came following a hear- 
ing granted upon petition of water carriers 
operating on the Columbia river and along 
the northwest Pacific coast, the commis- 
sion meanwhile suspending the logs-and- 
piling phase of the original order. 

The present report finds that such trans- 
portation is not subject to exemption un- 
der section 303(e) “because (1) there is 
nothing in the inherent nature of logs and 
piling which makes the transportation by 
water carriers noncompetitive with the 
transportation of the same commodities by 
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common carriers subject to part I, II, or. 
III, (2) no special equipment is required 
to transport logs and piling in rafts, and 
(3) logs and piling in rafts are not shipped 
in bulk within the meaning of the statute.” 


Ohio Valley Board to Meet 
December 8 


The Ohio Valley Transportation Advi- 
sory Board will hold its nineteenth annual 
and sixty-seventh regular meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on December 8. O. C. Cas- 
tle, associate director, Freight operations, 
Division of Railway Transport of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, will dis- 
cuss general order No. 18 and W. H. Day, 
vice-president of the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards, will speak 
at. a joint luncheon with the Chamber of 
Commerce Forum and the Cincinnati Traf- 
fic Club. 


Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Contractors 
Must Pay Freight Tax 


The Finance, Accounting, Taxation and 
Valuation Department of the Association 
of American Railroads has issued a sup- 
plement to its pamphlet on the application 
of the tax on amounts paid for the trans- 
portation of property, calling attention to 
latest advices from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which indicate that an amount 
paid for transportation of property, to be 
used by a contractor in the performance 
of a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with the 
federal government is subject to the tax. 

The advice in the foregoing connection 
came in a letter wherein Deputy Commis- 
- sioner Bliss of the Bureau said that the 
finding came out of a reconsideration of 
the earlier advices which had been to the 
effect that such amounts would not be sub- 
ject to the tax. Thus the A. A. R. sup- 
plement deletes from the circular para- 
graphs which were based on the latter. 


New York-Washington and New 
York-Philadelphia Fares 


Because the collection of New York- 
Washington and New York-Philadelphia 
fares which did not end in 0 or 5 would 
“tend to intensify the congestion at ticket 
offices at Washington, New York, and 
Philadelphia, and put a greater burden 
upon conductors in the collection of cash 
fares,” the railroad operating between those 
points have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
tinue fares on the ending-in-0-or-5 basis. 

The request, filed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Reading, and Central 
of New Jersey, takes the form of a peti- 
tion for modification of Ex Parte 148’s 
rule for the disposition of fractions which 
becomes operative on January 20, 1943, with 
the expiration of the authority under which 
the fare increases were published initially 
in master tariffs with connecting-link sup- 
plements. Also sought is the necessary 


relief from the fourth section’s aggregate- 
of-intermediates provision, and authority to 
install the new set-up as of January 1, 1943. 

The petition points out that under the 
fractions rule, the first-class fare between 
Washington and New York would become 
$7.37, whereas the railroads would like 
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to make it $7.36, which: with the 10 per 
cent tax would make a total charge of 
$8.10. In the New York-Philadelphia 
situation, both coach and first-class fares 
are involved, since the fractions rule would 
make them $1.98 and $2.97, respectively. 
The railroads want to keep them on the 
present basis of $2 and $2.95, so that the 
tax will put the total charges on the 0-or-5 
bases of $2.20 and $3.25, respectively. 


Plan to Extend K. C., M. & O. 

A new 240-mile railway link in Mexico 
to complete the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Oriente to the port of Topolobampo on the 
Gulf of Lower California, forming a con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific of Mex- 
ico in Sonora, has been planned, according 


to a statement by Col. Paulino Fuentes, an 
executive of the road, reported in the Inter- 
American Economic. News. The project 
calls for extension of existing lines from 
the present terminus at Creel, in the state 
of Chihuahua, to San Pedro, in the state 
of Sinaloa, a distance of 160 mi. A 78- 
mile line, connecting San Pedro with the 
Port of Topolobampo, is already in service. 

According to Col. Fuentes’ statement, in 
addition to building the new line between 
Creel and San Pedro, extensive improve- 
ments will be mdde over the entire line 
from Chihuahua to the Gulf of California. 
The roadbed will be improved, bridges re- 
built, new culverts installed and'a detour 
of about 3 miles will be made to avoid a 
river crossing. Heavier rails will be laid 








NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net Income Before 
Depreciation and 
Amortization of 


Net Income After 
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Defense Projects Defense Projects 
Cc A ye aie —A—_—. ~ 
For the Nine | Months , of For the Nine Months of 
ma) €: 
Name of Railway “1942 1941 1942 1941 

POO oe xscciivscases ce bar atense tess csseees $2,072,637 $97,820 $2,285,801 $304,066 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe®............... 45,073,065 20,930,079 56,623,937. 30,143,166 
PETE TOU. BADE ss hig oka cies abe ert nsies 088 13,485,028 7,505,392 17,218,308 9,290,766 
UMMCRNRIR EIR AOE So 5, s'k icin 0.0 0:6 sic 0 erin eiele.os aise y's 22,864,610 17,891,207 31,045,003 23,562,893 
DN ON a Ce Oe oid nk Se iN oS ReRCKEe 6,176,958 5,366,805 7,666,965 6,435,803 
CN re IN a 6 cw gh aiesit be 6 p cic eieeaine 2,181,210 893,042 3,089,085 1,544,799 
Ceitial OC “NOW Settee io cies eke casos cesste 2,997,760 464,924 4,074,159 1,453,618 
CORON AE AUD 5S 6X5 co Ss Rao eo CRN 0590 5% 18,639,706 26,034,582 26,858,138 32,532,937 
Chicago & Eastern IlIlinois........:.......4. 1,947,709 1,171,263 2,422,752 1,635,078 
Chicago & North Western?............0+20005 5,793,915 2,588,575 11,916,627 6,235,346 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..............6- 17,259,074 8,019,610 22,522,218 12,238,542 
Be Rg gS Serre rrere 1,352,375 1,301,732 1,788,984 1,726,570 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific?...... 6,302,772 5,014,346 13,873,121 9,557,137 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific?.............. 14,070,144 4,502,694 17,567,187 e 7,773,063 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha...... 26,438 *: 548,211 694,159 147,960 
Delaware’ |G TIAGO 6 o.66..5:5 vs och oo oe od s.5ie see 3,521,977 3,453,800 5,089,852 4,312,316 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western............ 3,410,14 »306,066 6,493,024 5,160,692 
Denver & Rio Grande Western?.............. 7,691,049 * 2,817,808 9,256,008 * 1,819,908 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.............+. 4,703,336 11,605,382 5,824,420 12,283,582 
ROWSE: FOUR HE, PORBLETT 5s p55 ken nhs 'y Os tino neees 1,665,849 4,487,933 3,996,133 5,443,106 
© es ee RS OLR 10,691,642 6,280,461 15,778,943 9,075,311 
Gremie “Prtink= Wy CStet nhs «0.0.5 Seisiine veiec secces 607,799 1,797,388 1,648,526 2,672,089 
SE ERED sawn koa ie § Sop 0546410 ¥.04 10.65 15,143,138 12,733,086 21,529,746 16,013,512 
CGE DTS CIOS «o's 5 «bv g oeSiac ae ese'cd cues 2,609,769 1,687,187 3,422,578 2,324,389 
Pee TATION ooo os. ab 5 6 ele b merein ews bie o0 808 7,568,409 6,062,134 13,867,708 11,065,889 
RITE A MAMBO. eso op -bs0. ba pa God laa brcdie Wiese ace lw, 9 idl 3,567,520 3,070,625 6,737,312 4,565,916 
Re IAIN is sos nio.v 3008s 0' 0 06S a sea ibie be ie cael 470,151 * 420,835 2,080,704 758,581 
Loutevilile & Naahville-—.i¢..cioccsiccccscessewacs 10,193,990 12,937,490 15,799,219 16,329,262 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie?..... * 2,675,462 * 2,721,828 * 1,038,194 * 1,761,335 
MESSE ROMA TOROS. oo. 56k sie tiv bbie 00.0 4, 0.6 ¥:0.0 2,845,459 * 201,792 3,703,672 655,636 
SERRE PN oho ks bas ee eeeiebin cpa hae es 21,310,822 2,702,798 25,212,225 6,084,387 
DIR Oe IRE po 5.5:5 055. 01s. N ebyee Wis sidceL8 By o-elei 32,129,045 21,824,343 54,347,805 35,526,855 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.............- 6,030,072 7,220,171 7,976,294 8,483,651 
New York, New Haven & Hartford?........... 13,106,470 4,853,949 16,410,913 7,350,204 
Diperl Or Wy BNOOEE 6 os poss + 5.6 bale wie aoe ewe tane 15,143,591 22,162,787 24,502,280 27,138,359 
DUIRRIE EL SACRE sf oiss 5 6 v 0.8'0.0 00 base RA sna aes 7,968,561 4,784,882 14,989,007 7,729,427 
SS Ree er ee ee a era 60,311,483 40,271,823 87,148,814 61,815,749 
PG PN ook 56) bio eal bbb aioe nig Wa Wertblemece 2,153,780 2,628,196 4,448;560 4,392,288 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 0.0 cccecccscccnenes 3,163,276 4,355,893 5,556,299 6,190,887 
RP gs. acc cheaise aR ES Cee Reese oes 10,390,344 7,258,402 14,171,216 9,537,405 
St.: Louis-San Francisco® 0.35.00 ciesis we cee'ee 6,864,550 * 519,595 9,221,312 1,735,974 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas............. 680,114 90,312 680,114 90,312 
St.. Louis Southwestern?. ......5.cccccwccsensc 4,274,408 2,686,070 4,814,055 3,183,989 
RMT PARE AAO as 6 5 a5, 865) bcoi0'eeis nS eieiecaie 14,475,088 1,001,910 16,406,662 2,844,169 
ra rh y we dae bikin 18,250,812 13,132,634 25,428,365 16,157,247 
eRe IN Un coo 6 Sitio coreie a 39,015.68 eons 47,587,980 27,545,610 61,052,406 33,645,563 
Ne oe RE a APES oP EC I 5,215,938 2,221,088 6,211,259 3,173,971 
Union Pacific (including leased lines)......... 31,424,178 14,010,249 39,663,477 20,200,591 
IN oo 6 ea ee Bie We eii hie si0.9.6 4.5.5, OGe0 3,766,302 2,161,124 6,202,896 3,789,422 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley............-+see0- 8,492,514 1,621,879 8,910,377 2,036,818 





* Deficit. : : 
1 Report of receiver or receivers. 
2 Report of trustee or trustees. 


3 Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


Santa Fe R 


y- 
4Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


5 Includes Southern Pacific 


Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 


The report 


contains the following information: “Figures reported for Southern Pacific Transportation System ex- 
clude offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased properties 


between companies included therein. Operations 


Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 


for 1942 of separately operated Solely Controlled 
Mexico), not 


included in income results for the System, resulted in a net income of $531,953 for the month and 

$891,397 for the period. These results include $195,552 for the month and_ $1,762,252 for the 

period representing interest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not 

taken into income by S. P. Co. and therefore, not included in the 1942 income results for the System. 
ts 


The combined resu 


for 1942 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated 


Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. RR. Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net income 
of $9,150,053 for the month and $50,241,629 for the period. Figures herein given exclude results of 
S. P. RR. Co. of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted January 1, 1940 of making no further 
advances to that company, it being required to conduct its operations entirely within its own _resources. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
de 





For the month of September 
9 es 


; \ 
For the nine months of 
BT Ni 





f 





Income Items 1942 1941 1942 1941 
1, Net railway operating income......... $154,631,722 $104,358,837 $972,989,638 $755,974,232 
2.. Other INCOME «oo ccc cccceerecccccccece 11,888,353 12,331,944 111,900,616 111,283,885 
ee 1 Total INCOME. .... 2... eres eeeeeee 166,520,075 116,690,781 1,084,890,254 867,258,117 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income. . 4,412,342 2,290,248 24,177,058 20,949,034 
oS Income available for fixed charges. 162,107,733 114,400,533 ~— 1,060,713,196 846,309,083 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
te ca eer, 17,598,338 13,801,304 134,816,618 120,065,073 
6-02. Interest deductions?.......... , 36,894,311 39,164,616 332,636,036 348,112,378 
6-03. Other deductions ............ 119,113 120,478 1,060,684 1,070,780 
6-04 Total -fixed charges....... 54,611,762 53,086,398 468,513,338 469,248,231 
7. Income after fixed charges........ 107,495,971 61,314,135 592,199,858 377,060,852 
8. Contingent ‘charges! ..,......0ccecsees 2,305,848 1,547,288 20,227,867 13,892,577 
‘ Net ICOIRGE 74.0 5-01 5's ¢ ore'n we'd acts ove 105,190,123 59,766,847 571,971,991 363,168,275 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment) Le Rabin he ule eee SOSH cua 22,888,749 18,259,084 184,010,945 161,911,924 
11. Amortization of defense projects ...... 8,356,188 219,626 57,073,185 274,805 
12. Federal income taxes.............2200% 88,659,752 28,421,340 551,777,651 145,235,551 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock........... 8,275,899 6,189,195 78,554,055 81,185,964 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 1,064,204 75,000 19,398,665 17,666,843 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
FEO furs oo kcle agin en ab ae eek ols bge/ 2.97 2.15 2.26 1.80 
Balance at end of September 
— Se 
Selected Asset and Liability Items 1942 1941 
20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
companies -Crotal," Account 707i... iciaiccce sccciws osicivasceceis $508,661,918 $552,330,565 
Be, CRM Creare ota AN Cana to ESET CT aU e ete e hab eee One 991,788,447 813,678,477 
22, Temporary cash investments..... tao aan Beas PEER RD ee Masia 443,671,304 154,441,814 
tL ONE MER a geo Pcr O'en gi uis wisi he pen dial oie elacelltperbedieignldta’e aie 147,889,534 223,666,788 
ee Lene tee PA PECELUADNO oie Saisie eve «otic sires coven ccc wees 998,003 1,234,133 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ........0..ccccceccccccces 40,935,933 32,955,712 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 141,684,254 79,774,944 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...........eeceeccecceeceeece 385,064,283 165,369,033 
ie -RUMMORINUN SIE RMEOR oo neti oe tcc dale ee Saale Dew ele chee ke 522,560,019 411,976,308 
29. Interest and dividends receivable ..........eecececcccecccceees 21,744,450 20,951,217 
ib Matte OR PNR AINE SS Asie ace o a Ra cilltn bed edwoeee ad las cece ens 1,261,223 1,427,298 
ey CR PN RNROEE 8 Sel hic lone a eau othe Leos eé tudes 13,619,410 10,130,934 
32, Otel current assets (items 21 to 31) on cea cscs eek ccc'eceee 2,711,216,860  1,915,606,658 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?..................0000- 103,291,207 125,491,971 
es LAMM AIMEE PNR LORVONE® oie 'o's dal GR Sclewice ee cobb ewdc cmrewes 32,289,499 71,214,355 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ...-.....ccccccccccccccces 105,402,345 59,488,619 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable.................0cceeeees 318,302,370 267,464,047 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable ........ccccccccccccccccccccece 68,531,644 47,991,471 
itr SRN PM MAMROCCSIDRN ED OG 0.i 5) 5 icv a'sis bls. a dietna/ eed ccm meee 53,777,164 44,902,607 
My. LL WsMPeMC RT MIRCUECR UNIAIE 66 50's cos boc o's seieeccacwhecevaesion es 13,647,535 14,661,939 
me PURER CREISPL ORS “ROCEOUOE 305 od 6s eiieiw'd's be i v5d beehe okie boo et 76,561,025 76,173,799 
ap. Unmatured dividends declared ........ccccccccscccccccecccvcces 9,756,703 5,123,955 
Bare UI MMENINOGl COMER BOCTUED oo vce cok soe Chedeceecsdcciccebeeecs 21,995,647 22,095,770 
Ss TAB EMNNE UIP TUIMEE Da. da dae Sle < (bes OBER 6 Uk cle Roe k Cees 838,614,063 367,022,393 
ita COMIN UAE OMET FEM DSELON ES gobo sap ca conoid @ 4s ¢ chidisieweciceeseer 59,799,382 48,991,469 
ny Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)............0e cece 1,598,677,377  1,025,130,424 
53. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
53-01. eg, RM ORIINO INE ERMOM S  PS Foe oars oc ain c's) sr aceeie tele 688,686,671 223,722,004 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes...............00. 149,927,392 143,300,389 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
2 Includes payment of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 
3 Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 








and 200,000 old ties will be replaced. New 
shops and a roundhouse will be built at 
Los Mochis, near the Pacific coast. Water 
facilities and new stations will be erected 
at many places along the line. Housing 
accommodations for permanent employees 
will also be enlarged and improved. 

The line from Fuentes Brotantes to Pe- 
nasco, in the state of Sonora, is reported 
to be in good condition. This line is 147 
mi. long and plans are reported under way 
to extend it another 43 mi. beyond the port 
of Penasco. 


ODT Extends Restrictions Over 
Drive- Yourself Cars 


General Order ODT No. 26, effective 
December 1, “freezes” the number of 
motor vehicles used as “rental cars,” an 
Office of Defense Transportation announce- 
ment states. Included in this classification 
are about 30,000 livery cars and some 5,000 
drive-yourself cars, many of which in 
Normal times were available to railroad 
travelers for local use through arrange- 
ments between railroads and the operators. 
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The order requires that records be kept 
covering daily operations of each such ve- 
hicle, including the purpose for. which it 
was used, and provides that no increase 
shall be made in the number of automo- 
biles engaged in such service. The an- 
nouncement indicates that ODT regula- 
tions covering the operation of rental cars 
are now in preparation. 


O. R. C. and B. of R. T. Jurisdic- 
tional Dispute on P. R. R. 


The Order of Railway Conductors has 
filed in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia a complaint 
alleging that the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Pennsylvania have vio- 
lated the Railway Labor Act by entering a 
“private and secret” agreement whereby 
the B. of R. T. would be recognized as the 
representative of “assistant conductors.” 

The O. R. C. objects to what it calls an 
attempt to “carve out of the road conduc- 
tors’ work a purported new class or craft 
of ‘assistant conductors.’” It seeks an in- 
junction restraining the B. of R. T. from 


























































































bargaining for P. R. R. conductors, so long 
as O. R.-C. is authorized to do so. In 
the latter connection there is now pending. 
before the National Mediation Board a 
proceeding wherein the Trainmen, chal- 
lenging the Conductors’ authority to rep- 
resent P. R. R. road conductors, have asked 
for an election and N. M. B. certification 
on the matter. 


Terminal Tells Public What Its 
Wartime Day’s Work Is 


Through a full page advertisement in 
a local newspaper the Washington, D. C., 
Terminal, in co-operation with railroads 
serving the city, on December 1 explained 
in words and pictures how it has handled 
a great expansion in business brought about 
by wartime conditions. To begin with, the 
advertisement points out, the station fa- 
cilities were planned in 1901 on a scale 
adequate for fifty years growth. Conse- 
quently, it says, the 30 train gates and the 
concourse have been ample to accommodate 
the average of 110,000 passengers who now 
use the station daily, a figure that rises to 
130,000 on Saturdays and Sundays. Where 
15 ‘ticket ‘windows were adequate in peace 
times 65 are now in use. An average of 
2,300 parcels are checked daily, and there 
are 1,304 individual parcel lockers in use. 
Terminal operations require some 4,500 em- 
ployees, the advertisement states, includ- 
ing 500 in roundhouse and shop work. In 
October a total of 108,196 locomotives and 
cars were handled in the terminal. 


Newly Elected Officers of New 
York Railroad Club 


At the November meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club the following officers 
were elected: President, C. C. Hubbell, 
general purchasing agent, Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, New York; first vice- 
president, A. E. Calkins, assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent motive power and 
rolling stock, New York Central, New 
York; second vice-president, E. A. Jones, 
purchasing agent, Lehigh Valley, New 
York; third vice-president, F. S. Austin, 
purchasing agent, New York Central, New 
York; treasurer (re-elected), D. W. Pye, 
president of the Tuco Products Corp., New 
York. 

Roy V. Wright, managing editor of 
Railway Age, was re-elected a member of 
the executive committee and William 
White, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, was elected a member 
of the executive committee to fill the un- 
expired term of F. S. Austin. Arthur N. 
Dugan, vice-president of the National Bear- 
ing Metals Corp., was re-elected a member 
of the finance committee. 


October Locomotive Shipments 


October shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives totaled 177, the same number as in 
September this year. In October, 1941, the 
total was 102. These figures are contained 
in reports based on statements of builders 
to the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments in the first 
ten months of this year totaled 1,332 loco- 
motives, including 571 steam, 12 electrics, 
680 Diesel-electrics, and 69 of other types, 
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as compared with 145. steatn, 17 electrics, 
$77 Diesel-electrics, atid 46 of other types 
during the same ten months of 1941. 

Unfilled orders reported by builders as 
of October 31, 1942, totaled 1,839 locomo- 
tives, including 979 steam, 48 electric, 799 
Diesel-electric, and 13 of other types. Com- 
parable figures for the same date in 1941 
were: Total, 921; steam, 268; electric, 49; 
Diesel-electric, 550; other types, 54. 

Data furnished by the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads indicate that five locomotives were 
built in railroad shops during October, 
1942, of which four were steam and one 
electric. In October, 1941, two locomo- 
tives, both steam, were built in railroad 
shops. During the first ten months of this 
year railroad shops built 63 locomotives, of 
which 46 were steam and 17 electric, as 
compared with 14—including 12 steam and 
2 electric—in the same period of 1941. As 
of November 1, this year, railroad shops 
had unfilled orders for 87 locomotives, in- 
cluding 73 steam and 14 electric. 


Pennsylvania Conservation 


As a result of the conservation program 
‘initiated early in 1940, the Pennsylvania 
has entirely eliminated its use of aluminum, 
releasing for war use in 1942 approximate- 
ly 100,000 Ib., based on last year’s con- 
sumption. The consumption of tin, total- 
ing 726,405 lb. in 1941, has been reduced 
from an average of over 60,500 lb. a month 
to less than 14,000 Ib—a saving of more 
than 75 per cent—and the use of rubber is 
being rigidly conserved by newly devel- 
oped methods. 

Substitute materials have been devised 
to make scores of items and designs and 
specifications are being changed to permit 
the use of non-alloy steels, where safety is 
not affected, while in many instances it 
has been found possible to fabricate from 
sheet steel parts which were formerly cast 
in foundries. Rebuilding worn parts by 


welding new metal to them, or by reforg- 
ing, is saving a large tonnage of new steel 
which would otherwise be needed for re- 
placements. Damaged electric cables go 
back into service in shorter lengths; used 
files are sharpened; and scrap locomotive 
and car axles are used in making billets 
and bars from which many steel parts are 
made. Recoverable portions of steel sides 
and floors removed from hopper and gon- 
dola cars are salvaged and used to make 
gusset plates, brackets, miscellaneous strips 
and connections; while other serviceable 
parts of the original sheets are welded to- 
gether so they can be used again in car 
repairs and save new steel. Much steel is 
being saved by salvaging worn rails for 
further service, battered ends being cut off 
or rebuilt by welding. 

Numerous expedients are helping to meet 
the rubber shortage. Serviceable sections 
of worn air brake hose, used between cars, 
are spliced together to make standard 
lengths. Rubber gaskets, used in air brake 
valves, are boiled in water to restore their 
original shape; and it has been possible to 
maintain the air brake equipment of the 
entire railroad without purchasing any new 
gaskets for this purpose during the last six 
months. All employees engaged in the care 
and operation of the railroad’s rubber tired 
vehicles are thoroughly instructed in the 
conservation practices recommended by 
leading tire company engineers. 

In the case of tin, savings are being made 
by eliminating the use of certain types of 
bearing alloys and substituting lining ma- 
terial using no tin. The tin. content of 
solder has been substantially reduced. 
Tracks in yards where car repairs are 
made have been thoroughly cleaned to re- 
claim cuttings and other small pieces of 
metal. Scarce copper is being replaced by 
cast iron in numerous passenger car parts, 
from window curtain fittings to floor plate 
castings. Nuts are carefully removed from 
bolts with wrenches, instead of being 


burned off, as in peacetime. Thousands of 
gallons of fuel oil are being saved and even 
cork and shellac, although used in relative- 
ly small quantities on the railroad, are be- 
ing scrupulously conserved. 

The conservation program is not intend- 
“ed to save money for the railroad or to 
produce more durable or otherwise superior 
results, but to avoid, as far as possible, the 
use of critical war materials. The railroad 
considers this to be part of its contribution 
to the nation’s war effort. 


Name Liberty Ship for Daniel 
Willard 


The seventy-fifth Liberty ship launched 
at the Bethlehem-Faitfield shipyard in Bal- 
timore, Md., was named for Daniel Wil- 
lard, late president of the Baltimore & 
“Ohio. The sponsor for the “Daniel Wil- 
lard” was 14-year-old Mary Beale Willard, 
Mr. Willard’s granddaughter. 

The B. & O. actually had a part in the 
building of this 10,500-ton cargo vessel, 
Not only does the road haul dozens of car- 
loads of ship parts daily from the prefabri- 
cating shop to the building ways, but it 
also has a subcontract whereby rough cast- 
ings of parts which go into the triple-ex- 
pansion marine engines used to propel these 
Liberty ships are machined at its Baltimore 
shops. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 28, which included the 
Thanksgiving holiday, totaled 743,533 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 3. This was a de- 
crease of 92,894 cars, or 11.1 per cent, be- 
low the preceding week, a decrease of 
122,647 cars, or 14.2 per cent, below the 
corresponding week last year, but an in- 
crease of 15,008 cars over the comparable 
1940 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 21 totaled 836,427 cars 
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and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. 
-R,, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, November 21 











District 1942 1941 1940 
Eastern ....... . 152,099 159,879 152,349 
Allegheny ...,. 175,548 172,767 157,385 
Pocahontas .... 54,026 39,998 46,386 
Southern ...... 125,370 119,779 107,192 
Northwestern .. 120,309 119,734 103,612 
Central Western 130,648 125,217 112,129 
Southwestern .. 78,427 62,012 54,435 

Total Western 

Districts .... 329,384 306,963 270,176 
Total All Roads 836,427 799,386 733,488 

Compnosisies 

in an ain 
gatos psa es 45,690 41,022 33,323 
Live stock..... 19,707 13,201 15,819 
pal! see 089 167,404 130,208 141,958 
ee <c'e ag 9.00 0% 14,487 it: ae 
st products 42,233 9, A 
* - ty eet . 58,376 55,027 40,285 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 91,541 141,257 140,219 
Miscellaneous , 396,989 367,273 310,602 

wember 21... 836,427 799,386 733,488 
ener YR 826,601 883,890 745,295 
November 7... 829,490 873,582 778,318 
October 31..... 890,469 894,745 794,797 
October 24..... 903,246 913,605 837,657 





umulative Total 
0 Weeks.... 39,240,743 38,377,614 32,911,414 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 21 totaled 70,260 as com- 
pared with 68,952 for the previous week 
and 67,053 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
November 21, 1942...... 70.260 34,367 
November 14, 1942...... 68,952 32,567 
November 7, 1942...... 68,974 35,029 
November 22, 1941...... 67,053 31,359 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


November 21, 1942....., "3,056,428 1,590,969 
November 22, 1941....., 2,884,041 1,403,110 
November 23, 1940..,.., 2,534,604 1,160,243 


Telegraph Merger Bill 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce has reported its version 
of the Senate-approved bill (S.2598) which 
would amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to permit consolidations and mergers 
of domestic telegraph carriers. The House 
committee’s version takes the form of an 
amendment which strikes out the Senate 
bill and inserts a complete substitute. - 


Coaches in August Carried More 
Passengers than Buses 


Regaining the lead which they lost last 
February to intercity buses, railroad 
coaches in August carried more passengers 
than the motor lines, according to the lat- 
est compilations prepared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics. The tabu- 
lation of railroad passenger traffic statis- 
tics shows that 37,327,755 revenue coach 
passengers were carried in August, as com- 
pared with the 36,938,518 revenue bus pas- 
sengers shown in that month’s bus figures 
compiled from 148 reports representing 153 
operators. 

The bus lines had previously remained 
ahead in the passengers-carried category 
for each month since they first passed the 
coaches last February. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the coach revenues arid passenger- 
miles have each month been substantially in 
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excess of comparable figures for the bus 
lines. August coach revenues totaled $58,- 
555,013, an increase of 98.9 per cent above 
August, 1941, while the bus revenues for 
that month were $29,788,150, an increase 
of 70.6 per cent. The breakdown by re- 
gions of the August bus revenue and traf- 
fic figures, which exclude data on charter 
or special party service, is given in the ac- 
companying table. 


Passenger revenue 
Cea | 


ing their trains and who do not wish: to 
take their chances in a crowded diner: or 
grill car. br 

The box lunches consist of one chopped 
ham sandwich, one chicken salad sandwich, 
a bottle of plain or chocolate milk and an 
apple. The contents may vary, however, 
from day to day in observance of dietary 
requirements. 

It is reported that the reception accord- 
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ris \ i. 

August, August, August, August, 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
New England Region ...............+ $1,696,380 $920,282 3,652,828 1;720,604 
Middle Atlantic Region 2,419,795 5,717,263 3,488,888 
Central Region 3,121,945 5,951,359 3,714,035 
Southern Region 4,190,381 9,451,607 5,123,516 
Northwestern Region .......... 641,854 626,056 434,421 
Mid Western Region .......... 1,511,336 1,828,983 930,126 
Soutiwestern Region .......... 2,149,603 5,298,064 2,210,875 
Rocky Mountain Region f 226,643 218,365 130,874 
ROPING MOGI iss iciwedceecedes dae 3,898,388 2,279,571 4,221,971 2,544,826 








New Haven’s New “Box Lunch 
Bar’’ Pleases the Public 


To relieve the strain on its dining car 
facilities and for the convenience of cus- 
tomers on its Shore line trains, the New 
Haven has inaugurated at its Grand Cen- 
tral station, New York, a new box lunch 
service bar. At this bar, which is in the 
form of an attractive blue and white wagon 
which may be wheeled readily from plat- 
form to platform, box lunches may be 
quickly purchased by passengers before 
boarding their trains. The service was first 
introduced in New York on Sunday, No- 
vember 29, to serve homeward-bound 
Thanksgiving travelers. 

A similar “bar” has been. installed at the 
road’s South station in Boston to serve 
passengers bound for New York and Wash- 
ington. It is planned to provide this serv- 
ice during “peak travel” periods for those 
who do not have time to dine before board- 


ed tlie “box lunch bar” on its first day of 
operation far exceeded expectations, Al- 
though the service was designed to relieve 
demands on dining cars during excessive 
holiday travel, if the innovation continues 
to meet with the success shown on the 
first two days of operation, it is likely that 
the road will continue the service beyond 
that point. 


Santa Fe Gets Truck Routes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has conditionally approved the 
purchase by the Santa Fe Trail Transpor- 
tation Company, affiliate of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, of Rio Grande Truck 
Lines’ operating rights and property cov- 
ering 860 miles of highway freight lines, 
including a 737-mile route between Den- 
ver, Colo., and El Paso, Tex. The decision 
is in No. MC-F-1892. 

The conditions ‘stipulate that the operat- 





The New Haven’s “Box Lunch Bar” at Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
with the Three Attractive Attendants 
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ing rights involved must: be modified to 
eliminate all rights to serve Gladstone, N. 
M., and Farley, and any point in Colorado 
which is not a station on the Santa Fe if 
such point is more than 10 miles by high- 
way from such a station. Also, there is 
the usual requirement that the increase in 
Trail’s “other intangible property” result- 
ing from the transaction shall be amortized 
within five years. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Atiiep Rartway Svuppty Association.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
Ficers.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R., 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, May 18-20, 1943, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RatLwAy ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger. C. I 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RarLway BRIDGE AND BuILpING Asso- 
cIATION.—Miss Lorene Kindred, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1943, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AmeErRIcAN Rattway Car InstituTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RatLwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1943, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RatLwAy MaGazInE Epitors’ Assocra- 
TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILRoAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
0 Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 


Ae 
Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill 
American Transit Association.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N .Y. 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, April 27-29, 
1943, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
oe Transportation Building, Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 

. F. Steffens, New. York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section—L. R. Knott, 

. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C 


Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New ork, 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y 


Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
Ww. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ae eee S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 16-18, 1943, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 


W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Annual meeting, 


March. 16-18, 1943, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division —Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section—J. A. Andreucetti, 
ae Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive. Vice-Chairman), 
Transportation Building, Washington, 


cb A 

Freight Claim DivisionLewis Pilcher, 
5 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

Motor Transport Division—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division —E. W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
ge Transportation Building, Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AssociATION OF RatLway Criatm AGEnTs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

BripGE AND BuiLtpinc Suppty MeEn’s Associa- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

CANADIAN Rattway Ctus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month. 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. ouis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DeparTMENT Orricers’ AssociaTIon.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Asst. to Vice-Pres., C. B. & Q., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssociaTion oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 8238 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 


each month, except June,. July and August, 4 


La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
CentraL_Raitway Crus oF BuFFALo.—Mrs. M 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, 


Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetin 





McKinley : 


second Thursday of each month except June, — 


July and August, Hotel.Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFic 

T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. 
floor), New York, N. Y. 

EasTeRN Car Foreman’s ASSOCIATION.—W, P 
Dizard, 30 Church St., 
Regular meetings, 


(11th 


New York, N. Y, — 
second Friday of January, | 


March, April, May, October and November, ~ 


29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
LocoMoTivE MAINTENANCE OFFICEBS’ 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 


Master Borrer Makers’ AssOcIATION.—A, 


Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N, y : 


Natrona AssociaTION OF RAILROAD AND Uti. 


Associa. 7 
Tion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street 4 


ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New — 


Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An. ~ 
nual meeting, September, 1943, Chicago, Ill, 


NaTIONAL RAtLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 


C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 


St., Chicago, II. 


New Ewncianp Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, | 
Regu. — 


ir 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, © 


except June, July, August and September, — 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 
New York Rairtroap Cius.—D. 
Church St., 


Ww. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pye, 30 q 
: i egular — 
meetings, third Thursday of each Poot exe 
cept June, July, August, September, and De- — 


cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y, © 


Annual dinner, December 10, 1942, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


Paciric Rattway Cius.—William S. Wollner, 4 
Regular meet- ~ 
second Thursday of -each alternate 


J Box A, Sausalito, Ca. 
ings, 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Raitway Business Association.—P. H. Middle ~ 


ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill, — 
Rartway Cuius or PirrssurcH.—J. D. Conway, | 
] Regular © 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, | 
Fort Pitt ~ 


308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


except June, July and August, 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rattway EL Lectrric Svuppry 








Housewife Drives New Haven Locomotive 


Because she failed to tell the “truth” on a recent broadcast of “Truth and Consequences,” an 


NBC radio feature, Mrs. Erica Davies, a farm housewife of Congers, 


Y., was “required” to drive 


one of the New Haven’s giant locomotives in the road’s Cedar Hill Yard, near New Haven, Conn. 
The engine used was one in the yard at the time for a check-up and Engineer Billy Shove super 


vised the operation. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 
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STEAM POWER 


Se > < 


Detroit, symbol of America’s productive 
might, supplied many of the “most mod- 
ern weapons of war’ which brought 
speedy victory to the Allies in the battle 
of North Africa. And now as America 
and its allies swing into the offensive, 
Detroit and its sister cities will produce 
these war weapons in even greater quan- 
tities. 

Since production without transportation 
is impossible, the American Railroads are 
playing an essential part in Detroit's 
mighty war effort. Raw materials by the 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


is STIL 


LE sSsU 


thousands of tons must be shipped into 
Detroit and its finished products delivered 
to our seaports. In this vital role of trans- 
portation, The Detroit, Toledo and Iron- 
ton Railroad is serving Detroit and its 
surrounding territory with modern Lima- 
built steam locomotives. Illustrated above 
is one of the Lima locomotives of the 
2-8-4 type providing the transportation 
that has helped to make America’s “Motor 
City” the Arsenal of Democracy. 


As a prime mover steam power is still 
supreme. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 








Assocration.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradle 

Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, I 

Rattway Fuvet anp TRAVELING ENGINEERS Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. eets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
507 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Lorene Kindred, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1943, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill 

S1cnaL AppiiANce AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 

ew York, Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILwAy CLusB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
amare O March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AssOcIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
a W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 

a. 

Toronto Rartway Crus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. : 

Track Suprty AssociaTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C, A conta ds 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Unrees ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October, 1943. : 

WESTERN RAILWAY Cius.—E. E, Thulin (Execu- 
tive Secretary), 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Monday 
of each month, except January, June, July, 
August and September, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE CENTRAL or GEORGIA is endeavoring 
to purchase eight steam freight locomo- 
tives of 4-8-4 wheel arrangement. 


Tue Nasnvitte, CHatranooca & St. 
Louis is considering the purchase of 7 or 
10 steam freight locomotives of 4-8-4 
wheel arrangement. 


Tue AtcHison, TorpeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered, subject to approval by the 
War Production Board, 20 freight loco- 
motives of 4-8-4 wheel arrangement from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered two 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric locomotives for road and switching 
service from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue WESTERN PaciFic has placed an 
order, subject to approval by the War Pro- 
duction Board, for eight Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives of 1,000 hp. with the 
American Locomotive Company. 


THe LEHIGH VALLEY has ordered, sub- 
ject to the approval of the War Production 
Board, five 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


Tue New York, SusgueHaAnna & 
WESTERN ordered, subject to the approval 
of the War Production Board, two 1,000°" 
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hp. Diesel-electric locomotives for road 
and switching service from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
tomac has ordered two Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives of 1,000 hp. from the 
American Locomotive Company. Author- 
ity to build these locomotives has been re- 
ceived from the War Production Board. 


THe NevapA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
CorporaTION has ordered one 1,000-hp. Die- 
sel-electric switching locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Authoriza- 
tion for this locomotive has been received 
from the War Production Board and de- 
livery is expected this month. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
is inquiring for 200 flat cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


THE Axron, Canton & YouNGSTOWN, 
Northern Ohio, has ordered 50 40-ft. 4-in. 
steel-frame box cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
for immediate delivery from the Mather 
Stock Car Company. Authority to build 
this equipment has been received from the 
War Production Board. 


THE Union Pactiric has ordered 1,000 
41-ft. 50-ton steel-frame gondola cars of 
composite wood and steel construction from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Deliveries are expected to be- 
gin in 1943. Authority for the building of 
these cars has been received from the War 
Production Board. 


THE MONONGAHELA CONNECTING has 
placed orders for 65 38-ft. all-steel gondola 
cars of 120 tons’ capacity for delivery in 
April, 1943, and for 20 43-ft. all-steel hop- 
per cars of 100 tons’ capacity for delivery 
in May, 1943, with the railroad’s own shops. 
The railroad has received authority to build 
these freight cars from the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


THE NorrotK & WESTERN has ordered, 
subject to the approval of the War Pro- 
duction Board, 100 52-ft. 6-in. 70-ton gon- 
dola cars of composite wood and steel con- 


























struction from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, and 25 53-ft. 6-in. 70-ton flat cars of 
composite wood and steel construction from 
the Greenville Steel Car Company. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 19. 


THE CoLoMBIAN NATIONAL RAILways, 
Colombia, South America, is inquiring for 
75 55,100-lb. capacity box cars. 


Supply Trade 





Fred C. Davern has been appointed 
manager of railroad sales for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


The Army-Navy “E” was awarded to 
the Edwards Company, a division of the 
Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Corporation of 
New York on November 30, at Sanford, 
N. C. 


Damon deB. Wack, assistant to the 
president of the National Bearing Met- 
als Corporation, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of that company in ac- 
tive charge of all plants. Until his 
appointment as assistant to the president of 
the National Bearing Metals Corporation 
about a year ago, Mr. Wack was vice- 
president of the Pacific coast division of 
the parent corporation, the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 


Cecil W. Guyatt, formerly assistant 
chief industrial engineer, has been named 
chief industrial engineer of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. John S. Conant has 
been made priorities administrator, at the 
same time continuing as general supervisor 
of production planning, and Lloyd W. 
Hackley, formerly supervisor of produc- 
tion planning in the cold rolled department 
at the Cuyahoga works in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant general super- 
visor of production planning for the entire 
company. 


Wilson H. Moriarty, assistant to the 
first vice-president of the National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co., has been 
promoted to the position of assistant to the 
president, and Walton L. Woody, plant 
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Franklin Railway Supply Company is 100% in war production. Part of this 


consists of supplying the railroads’ needs and the remainder is on direct 


war contracts. 


To insure prompt delivery of repair parts Franklin needs the railroads’ help. 


4 


how 








1. Make application for the highest priority to which 
you are entitled. If this is not received with your 
order we must ask for an amendment. This means 


delay in shipping the needed parts. 


2. The ordering of small numbers of frequently used 
repair parts wastes man-power and machine time. 
Order parts in reasonable quantities. Not more than 
you require for a normal inventory but not by twos 


and threes. 


Large numbers of small individual orders slow 
up the supply of everyone’s needs. Alterations must 
be made in machine settings, dies must be changed, 
thereby slowing down the whole production opera- 


tion. Purchasing of fabricating materials in small 


quantities further complicates and delays deliveries. 


3. Another procedure that delays deliveries is the 
ordering of parts that are not within the range of 
the standard dimensions. A sufficient range of sizes 
is provided for every repair part to cover 95% of 
the railroads’ requirements. Ordering parts with 
dimensions outside these standards not only slows 
production of other repair parts but results in delay 


in obtaining the special part. 


By cooperating in these three requests the rail- 
roads are enabling Franklin not only to supply them 


with parts more promptly but to step up the tempo 


of Franklin’s contribution to the war effort. 























FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. cicxc: 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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tnanager at Sharon, Pa., has been promoted 
to the position of assistant to the president 
in charge of the Sharon, Pa., and Melrose 
Park, Ill, steel castings plants. Both men 
have long-term records with National Mal- 
leable, Mr. Woody having joined the com- 
pany 28 years ago and Mr. Moriarty 23 
years ago, and both have important metal- 





Wilson H. Moriarty 


lurgical accomplishments to their credit. 
Mr. Wood several years ago perfected for 
industrial use the triplex and duplex meth- 
ods of melting malleable iron, while Mr. 
Moriarty has been instrumental in develop- 
ing and perfecting several types of mallea- 
ble iron and steel castings now widely used 
in war production. 

Mr. Moriarty was graduated from the 
Case School in 1918 and served as an offi- 
cer in the heavy artillery during the first 
world war. After a training period he be- 
came resident inspector at National Mallea- 
ble’s Cleveland, Ohio, plant and later held 
similar positions in the East St. Louis, Mo., 
and Chicago plants. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed chief inspector for all of the com- 
pany’s plants. Three years later he was 





Walton L. Woody 


appointed sales engineer at the Cleveland 
plant, and in 1939 became that plant’s sales 
manager. He was promoted to the position 
of assistant to the first vice-president in 
June, 1942.° 

Mr. Woody joined National Malleable’s 
Indianapolis, Ind., plant in 1914, immedi- 
ately after graduation from the Rose Poly- 
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technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. He 
was transferred to Cleveland in the same 
year and established the company’s first 
chemical laboratory. He later became 
metallurgist and assistant superintendent in 
Cleveland, and in 1925 was appointed plant 
manager. In 1926 he acted as manager of 
the Chicago plant, returning to Cleveland 
later in the same year, where he remained 
until 1938, when he became plant manager 
at Sharon, his present headquarters. Mr. 
Woody directed the modernization of the 
Cleveland, Sharon and Melrose Park 
plants. Under his direction the Sharon and 
Melrose Park plants are now completing 
expansion programs to take care of steel 
castings for tanks and anchor chain for. 
the U. S. Navy, in addition to their usual 
railroad work. Mr. Woody is a director 
of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. 


OBITUARY 


William H. Fenley, western manager 
of the Kerite Insulated Wire and Cable 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died in that city on November 22, as re- 





William H. Fenley 


ported in the Railway Age of November 
28. 

Mr. Fenley was born at Greenwood, Ind., 
May 7, 1876, and entered railway service 
in September, 1895, as a brakeman of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
In the following year he was promoted to 
yard master and in 1898 was employed by 
the National Switch & Signal Co. In the 
same year he returned to the Big Four, 
where for two years he was towerman and 
signal maintainer. He resigned in 1900 to 
enter the employ of the Chicago Great 
Western and during the next 11 years held 
the positions of signal foreman, electrician, 
signal inspector, signal supervisor, office 
engineer and signal engineer. In 1911, he 
was a sales engineer of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. and in September of that 
year became signal engineer of the Pan- 
ama Railroad, where he put “standard 
code” train operation in effect and later 
became superintendent of telephone, tele- 
graph and signals. He also built the trans- 
Isthmian duct line and underground con- 
duit in the Panama fortifications. In June, 
1915, he entered the employ of the Kerite 
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Insulated Wire & Cable Co. and in 1922 
was promoted to western manager. He 
was president of the National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association in 1930-31 and presj- 
dent of the Railway Electric Supply Man- 
ufacturers Association in 1925-29. 


Robert H. Weatherly, president of the 
Pilliod Company since 1910, died Decem- 
ber 1. He was 68 years of age. During 
his career Mr. Weatherly had been an as- 
sistant superintendent with the Scarritt 
Car Seat Works; assistant to the vice- 
president of the American Steel Foundries; 
and vice-president of the Scullin Steel 
Company. 


Financial 





Atiantic Coast Line.—Increases Com- 
mon Dividend—The Atlantic Coast Line 
has declared a common dividend of $2.00 
per share payable December 23. This com- 
pares with a common dividend of $1.00 per 
share paid December 23, 1941, which was 
the first common disbursement since De- 
cember 23, 1937, when $1.50 was paid. 


Ba.timoreE & Oxnt0.—Alton Petition for 
Reorganization—The Alton on November 
25 filed a petition in the federal district 
court for the Northern Illinois District, 
Eastern Division, for reorganization under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, and on 
the same day submitted a proposed plan 
for reorganization, filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket 14030. This action followed for- 
mal notice given the previous day by the 
Baltimore & Ohio of termination, as of 
December 24, of an agreement for the al- 
location of current Alton net earnings be- 
tween maintenance, working capital, and 
bond interest, which had been in effect 
since June 15, 1942. The Baltimore & Ohio 
owns all Alton stock outstanding. 

In its petition to the court the company 
stated that it is unable to meet accrued in- 
debtedness and cannot obtain funds with 
which to meet it. It outlined also plans 
which have been proposed by the company 
and the Baltimore & Ohio to the principal 
debtors to effect a readjustment of its ob- 
ligations and fixed charges, and the pro- 
posal made by representatives of a major- 
ity of the bondholders that the Baltimore 
& Ohio advance additional capital to the 
Alton. None of these plans has been ac- 
ceptable to the parties to which they were 
submitted, so reorganization is now pro- 
posed under a plan accompanying the peti- 
tion. 

The present indebtedness of the Alton 
consists mainly of $45,350,000 in 3 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds, on which cef- 
tain interest charges have accrued, making 
the total claim of these bondholders against 
the company $48,411,125 as of December 
31, 1942. In addition the company is li- 
able for rentals on leased lines equivalent 
to dividends on $1,500,000 of Joliet & Chi- 
cago 7 per cent stock, $1,750,000 of Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis & Chicago 6 per cent 
stock, and $329,000 of Louisiana & Mis- 
souri River 7 per cent stock. Claims of 
the Baltimore & Ohio against the Alton, 
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KUEL 


a strategic material 
CONSERVED 


with Security Sectional Arches 


Today, more than ever, fuel is one of our strategic materials. 
Making every pound of fuel produce the maximum amount of 
steam not only conserves this strategic material but also the 
cars required to transport it. 


For over 32 years, Security Sectional Arches have been saving 
fuel on all types of steam locomotives. 

But experience has proved that only with a complete Arch 
can maximum fuel economy be realized. 
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There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
: Than Just Brick 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 


| HAR BISON-WALKER 
.| REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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assigned to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, amount to $9,739,973. 

The company’s plan of reorganization 
proposes that all fixed charges be eliminat- 
ed except leased line rentals, amounting to 
$105,000 annually for the Joliet & Chicago, 
$23,030 for the Louisiana & Missouri Riv- 
er, and $52,500 for the Kansas City, St. 
Louis & Chicago, the rate of payment on 
the latter being reduced to 3 per cent. 
Present bondholders would receive 4 per 
cent income bonds in the amount of $24,- 
205,562, on which the annual contingent 
interest charges would be $968,222. In ad- 
dition, the present bondholders would re- 
ceive all of the common stock of the new 
company, to consist of 242,055 shares 
without par value, but an undetermined 
number of shares of this stock would be 
turned over to the Baltimore & Ohio in 
satisfaction of its claim against the present 
company, and would be assigned to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as secu- 
rity in substitution for claims against the 
Alton now held by it. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JersEY.—Seeks Tax 
Ruling Review.—The Central of New Jer- 
sey on November 30 notified the state board 
of tax appeals and the city of Jersey City, 
N. J., of its intention to ask a review by 
the supreme court of a ruling made No- 
vember 4 by the state board on the rail- 
road’s appeal from property tax assess- 
ments and franchise tax levies for 1942. 
The ruling reduced the 1942 assessments 
on the railroad’s second-class property in 
Jersey City, but this loss to the city was 
offset in part by an accompanying increase 
in revenue from the railroad franchise tax. 
The railroad contended that the ruling was 
contrary to the provisions of the railroad- 
tax laws as far as the franchise levy was 
concerned. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—In- 
creases Common Dividend.—This railroad 
has declared a common dividend of $3.00 
per share, payable December 22. This 
compares with common dividends of $2.00 
paid in December of each year from 1937 
to 1941, inclusive. 


Fort Dopce, Des Motnes & SouTHERN. 
— Reorganization.— The reorganization 
committee for this road has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a pe- 
tition in Finance Docket No. 12545, seeking 
authority for the newly-organized Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railway 
Company to take over the properties of 
the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Railroad Company. The petition seeks a 
commission finding approving the acquisi- 
tion and operation of the property in ac- 
cordance with the confirmed plan of reor- 
ganization; also, approval of the issuance 
by the Railway Company of $2,260,000 of 
four per cent income mortgage bonds ma- 
turing December 31, 1991, and 141,250 
shares of common stock of $10 par value, 
as described in the plan. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Asks Authority to Make Interest Payment. 
—Trustees Howard S. Palmer, James Lee 
Loomis and Henry B. Sawyer of the New 
Haven on December 1 petitioned the fed- 
eral court for authority to pay approxi- 
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mately $11,200,000 in interest. This pay- 
ment would bring total interest payments 
for the year on the underlying and first 
and refunding mortgage bonds to $25,096,- 
300. The coupons to be paid are: the 
Central New England’s two coupons due 
July 1, 1942, and January 1, 1943; two cou- 
pons on each issue due July 1, 1942, and 
January 1, 1943, of the New England; the 
Harlem River & Portchester coupon due 
November 1, 1942; the Housatonic interest 
due November 1, 1942; the Danbury & 
Norwalk coupon due December 1, 1942; 
the New Haven & Northampton coupon 
due December 1, 1942; and two coupons on 
the first and refunding mortgage bonds out- 
standing, including bonds pledged as col- 
lateral. Judge Carroll C. Hincks set De- 
cember 11 as the time for hearing on the 
recommendation. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE. — Increases 
Common Dividend.—Directors of the Lou- 
isville & Nashville have declared a common 
dividend of $2.00 per share payable Decem- 
ber 23, bringing total common disburse- 
ments this year to $8.00. This compares 
with a total of $7.00 disbursed in 1941. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 1 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


28.25 28.63 28.31 
67.03 68.16 62.91 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Ordinary, »$4.50; 6 
Per Cent Participating Preferred, $4.50, both pay- 
“of rag 24 to holders of record Decem- 
er 5. 

Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable January 
2, 1943, to holders of record December 15. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.25, quarterly, payable 
December 31 to holders of record November 30. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend.—$1.00, 
semi-annually; $2.00, extra, both payable Decem- 
ber 15 to holders of record December 7. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—6 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred A, $3.00, semi-annually; 6 Per Cent Pre- 
ferred B, $3.00, semi-annually; 6 Per Cent 
Preferred C, $3.00, all three payable December 
1 to holders of record November 21. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually; 
Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, both payable 
January 2, 1943 to holders of record December 


50c, 
quarterly, payable January 14, 1943, to holders 
of record December 24. 
Texas Electric.—(Liquidating) $3.00, payable 
December 1 to holders of record November 24. 
Union Pacific.—$1.50, quarterly, payable Janu- 
ary 2, 1943, to holders of record December 5. 


Reading Company.—Second Preferred, 


Construction 





NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—The Tennessee Department of Highways 
and Public Works has awarded a contract 
amounting to about $287,700 to H. B. Gar- 
rett, Ashland, Ala., for the construction of 
a reinforced concrete highway bridge and 
approaches over tracks of the N. C. & St. 
L. in Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Sr. Louts-San Franctsco.—The U. S. 
Engineer Office, Denison, Tex., has awarded 
a contract amounting to approximately 
$550,000 to the Austin Bridge Company, 
Dallas, Tex., and the Austin Contracting 
Company, Denison, Tex., for the relocation 
of 3.1 miles of line between Randolph, 
Okla., and Ravia, for the Denison dam and 
reservoir on the Red river. 
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Abandonments 





Boston & Matne.—This road and the 
Suncook Valley have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity, respectively, to abandon and abandon 
operation of a line extending from a point 
near the boundary of the towns of Allens- 
town, N. H., and Pembroke to a point on 
the east bank of the Merrimack river in 
Hooksett. 


Boston & MAINE.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to abandon its branch from 
Hamilton, Mass., to Essex, 5.17 miles. In 
a dissenting opinion Commissioner Porter 
proposed that abandonment be deferred for 
one year because of the uncertain rubber 
and gasoline situation, pointing out that 
operation of the branch at present results 
in only small losses. 


Curcaco & EASTERN ILLINoIS.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon a 1.46- 
mile segment of its Sullivan County branch 
near Standard, Ind. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Ex- 
aminer Ralph H. Jewell has recommended 
that the Office of Defense Transportation 
certify to the War Production Board that 
this road’s branch from Deshler, Neb., to 
Ruskin, 8.06 miles, is not essential to war 
transportation. 


Mississipr1 EASTERN.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon its entire 
line from Quitman, Miss., to Crandall, 15.84 
miles. 


NezpercE & IpAHO—Examiner Ralph 
H. Jewell has recommended that the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation certify to 
the War Production Board that this road’s 
13.8-mile line from Nezperce, Ida., to 
Craigmont is not essential to war trans- 
portation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Western  Alle- 
gheny has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a one-mile line between Dewey, Pa. 
and Brady’s Bend. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHORE 
Lines.—This road and the West Jersey & 
Seashore have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a joint application 
seeking authority, respectively, to abandon 
operation of and abandon the latter’s 4.7- 
mile line between Daretown, N. J., and 


Oakland. 


READING.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to abandon a 0.26-mile segment at the 
end of its North Mahanoy Colliery branch 
near Mahanoy City, Pa. 


Texas & Paciric—Examiner Ralph H. 
Jewell has recommended that the Office of 
Defense Transportation certify to the War 
Production Board that this road’s line from 
Ville Platte, La:, to Eunice, approximately 
15 miles, is not essential to war transpor- 
tation. 
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Question 
But A 





Railroads are important to our 
nation’s transportation and de- 
fense . . . they MUST be kept 
in good operating condition. 
Questionable operating condi- 
tion cannot be tolerated. 


This calls for well maintained 
steam generating and super- 
heating surfaces . . . both vital 
factors to efficient and depend- 
able operation. 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING 


LES 
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EXECUTIVE 


L. A. Putnam, vice-president of the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, Montpelier 
& Wells River and the Barre & Chelsea 
at Montpelier, Vt., has resigned from those 
posts, and has accepted appointment as as- 
sistant to the vice-president of finance and 
accounting of the Boston & Maine at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


W. W. Hale, whose promotion to vice- 
president in charge of system freight traffic 
of the Southern Pacific to succeed J. T. 
Saunders, deceased, was announced in the 
Railway Age of November 28, first entered 
railroad service on the Southern Pacific in 
1901 as a clerk in the general passenger 
office at San Francisco, Cal. He was 
transferred to the office of the superin- 
tendent of transportation in 1904, and in 
1917 he was promoted to Eastern car serv- 





W. W. Hale 


ice agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 
During federal control of the railroads, 
Mr. Hale became assistant manager of the 
refrigerator department of the Car Service 
section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. With the termination of gov- 
ernment control, he returned to the service 
of the Southern Pacific as general agent 
at Detroit, Mich., and in April, 1929, he 
was promoted to assistant to the freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. In January, 1932, he was ap- 
pointed general freight agent at Portland, 
Ore., and on August 1, 1934, he was pro- 
moted to general freight traffic manager 
of the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex. In 1938 he was promoted to general 
traffic manager at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Thomas E. Conlon, tax agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral tax agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Baltimore, Md. and J. Harry 
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Garmer, assistant tax agent, has been. ap- 
pointed tax agent, at Baltimore, succeeding 
Mr. Conlon. Mr. Conlon was born on 
June 27, 1883, at Toledo, Ohio, and was 
graduated from De La Salle Academy, To- 
ledo, and the University of Baltimore Law 
School, becoming a member of the bar in 
1928. He entered railroad service with the 





Thomas E. Conlon 


Baltimore & Ohio at Toledo in December, 
1900, as stenographer in the division freight 
agent’s office. In November, 1903, he was 
transferred to the general freight office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., becoming stenographer and 
chief clerk there in February, 1904. Mr. 
Conlon was promoted to secretary to divi- 
sion freight agent in May, 1904, and to 
secretary to general freight agent in May, 
1906. He was appointed traveling freight 
agent at Connellsville, Pa., in 1914, and in 
1918 went to Baltimore as supervisor of 
freight suits for the entire system, his 
work consisting of preparation of law suits 
growing out of loss and damage to freight. 
On January 1, 1940, Mr. Conlon was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight claim 
agent, and in May, 1941, he became tax 
agent, in which capacity he served until 
his recent appointment to general tax agent. 


OPERATING 


The jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
the Montreal terminals division of the Ca- 
nadian National has been extended to in- 
clude the St. Jerome division. 


T. J. Klauenberg, trainmaster of the 
Baltimore division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of that division, with headquarters at Bal- 
timore, Md. J. H. Bradford has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Klauenberg as 
trainmaster of the Baltimore division. 


V. A. Gordon, assistant trainmaster of 
the Missouri Pacific at Van Buren, Ark., 
has been promoted to trainmaster at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., succeeding E. M. 
Bishop, who has been granted a leave of 
absence for special government service with 
the American Railroad Mission in Mexico. 


Bertram W. Switzer, passenger yard- 
master of the Boston & Maine, has recent- 
ly been promoted to passenger trainmaster, 
with headquarters as before at Boston, 
Mass. In his new position, Mr. Switzer 





has general supervision over all passenger 
yard work and towers in the Boston Ter. 
minal. 


P. H. Fox, superintendent of the Ca- 
nadian National at Allandale, Ont., has 
been transferred to the Ottawa division, 
with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., suc. 
ceeding J. A. Rogers, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant general superintendent 
of the Alberta division, with headquarters 
at Edmonton, Alta. 


N. H. Lockney, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville at Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Knoxville and Atlanta dj- 
vision, succeeding §. H. Fulkerson, who 
has been transferred to the Louisville dj- 
vision, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky, 
succeeding C. D. Love, who has been gs- 
signed to other duties. 


Charles Reid, whose promotion to 
superintendent. of the Canadian Pacific at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 31, was born at 
Blairgowrie, Scotland, in 1890 and entered 
railway service as a fireman of the Cana- 





Charles Reid 


dian Pacific in 1908. In 1913 he was pro- 
moted to engineman at Winnipeg, Man., 
and in July, 1940, was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Kenora, Ont., the posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


O. L. Harstad, general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
serve with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, effective December 1, and J. T. 
Gillick, chief operating officer, will take 
over the duties of general manager of the 
Eastern lines. J. P. Kiley, auditor of in- 
vestment and joint facility accounts, has 
been promoted to assistant to the general 
manager. 


John Hewes, Jr., who was granted a 
leave of absence to accept service in the 
Quartermaster department of the United 
States Army at Washington, D. C., (report- 
ed in the Railway Age of March 7, 1942), 
has completed his assignment and has re- 
sumed his former duties as superintendent 
of car service of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Baltimore. E. | 
Gaither, who took over Mr. Hewes’ duties 
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in his absence, likewise returns to his for- 
mer position as chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of car service. 


Challence O. Hooker, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Great North- 
ern with headquarters at Whitefish, Mont., 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
yember 14, was born at Owasco, Ind., on 
March 12, 1889, and entered railway serv- 
ice on October 20, 1909, as a brakeman 
of the Great Northern at Minot, N. D. 
During the period from 1909 to 1919 he 
served as brakeman, conductor and train- 
master on the Minot division and during 
World War I served in the armed forces 
overseas. He returned to the Great North- 
ern after the war and held the positions 
of brakeman, conductor and trainmaster. 
‘On July 1, 1935, he was made trainmaster 
of the Minot division and on February 27, 
1937, was transferred to terminal train- 
master at Minot. He held this position 
until October 1, 1942, when he was made 
trainmaster at Minneapolis, Minn., the po- 
sition he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Walter E. Davis, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Illinois Central at 
McComb, Miss., was reported in the Rail- 





Walter E. Davis 


way Age of October 31, was born at 
Princeton, Ky., on February 14, 1893, and 


entered railway service as a messenger of . 


the Illinois Central at Princeton, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1908. Subsequently he held the 
. positions of operator, clerk to the chief 
dispatcher, dispatcher, and assistant chief 
dispatched at Princeton. In 1932 he was 
appointed dispatcher at Memphis, Tenn., 
and in the following year served as acting 
general yardmaster at Louisville, Ky. In 
1934, he was made dispatcher at Paducah, 
Ky., and in 1936, was promoted to assistant 
chief dispatcher at Paducah. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1939, he was promoted to acting 
trainmaster and on February 1, 1940, to 
trainmaster at Louisville, the position he 
was holding at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


_Howard W. McCauley, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Yellowstone 
division of the Northern Pacific with head- 
quarters at Glendive, Mont., was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 21, was 
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born at St. Paul, Minn., on June 29, 1897, 
and attended the College of St. Thomas at 
St. Paul, Minn., and the University of 
Minnesota. During summer vacations he 
worked in the office of the car accountant 
of the Northern Pacific and in February, 


1918, became regularly employed -in «the 


engineering department of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha at St. Paul. 





Howard W. McCauley 


Later that year he worked in the engineer- 
ing department of the Great Northern at 
Superior, Wisc., and in 1920 transferred 
to the valuation accounting department at 
St. Paul. In 1923; he returned to the en- 
gineering department of the’ Northern Pa- 
cific and on April 1, 1924, was promoted 
to bridge inspector at Glendive. After 
serving as roadmaster at Carrington, N. D., 
Staples, Minn., Tacoma, Wash., Mandan, 
N. D., and Helena, Mont., and division 
roadmaster at Minneapolis, Minn., he was 
made trainmaster-roadmaster of the Min- 
nesota & International “(a subsidiary of the 
Northern Pacific)- at Bemidji; Minn., on 


* December 1, 1937. On November 1, 1939, 


he was made trainmaster’ at Jamestown, 
N. D., and on April 1, 1942, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of ore operations 
at Superior, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


E. W. Cameron, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Canadian National at London, 
Ont., has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent, Allandale division, with head- 
quarters at Allandale, Ont., succeeding P. 
H. Fox, whose appointment is noted else- 
where in these columns. J. H. Stevenson, 
assistant superintendent at Lindsay, Ont., 
has been transferred to London, succeeding 
Mr. Cameron. E. L. Welte, assistant 
superintendent at Hornepayne, Ont., has 
been transferred to Lindsay, succeeding 
Mr. Stevenson, and A. E. McCullough 
succeeds’ Mr. Welte as assistant superin- 
tendent at Hornepayne. J. A. Nobert, 
assistant superintendent, Laurentian divi- 
sion, Quebec district, has been transferred 
to the St. Jerome division and the Mount 
Royal subdivision, with headquarters as 
before at Montreal, Que. N. A. Levia, 
trainmaster, Laurentian division, Quebec 
district, has been transferred to the St. 
Jerome division, with headquarters at 
Joliette, Que. 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 


TRAFFIC 


Walter H. Morrow, commercial agent - 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, has 
been appointed general agent, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, - Pa. 


E. J. Colburn has beetappointed gen- 
eral agent, freight traffic department, of 
the New York Central, .with headquarters 
at Springfield, Mass. 


The New York traffic offices of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette, 
formerly Jocated at 209 Broadway, have 
been moved to the Woolworth building, 
233 Broadway. 


C. C. Sampson, traveling freight agent 
of the New York Central at Charleston, 
W. Va., has been promoted to traveling 
freight agent at Tulsa, Okla., succeeding 
S. D. Powers, deceased. 


Darl B. Ransburg, who has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, as reported in 
the Railway Age of November 14, was 
born in Edgerton, Ohio, on June 8, 1881, 
and entered railway service with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific on July 1, 
1902. On January 1, 1905, he entered the 
employ of the Minneapolis & St. Louis as 





Darl B. Ransburg 


a clerk in the city ticket office at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and after serving as depot 
ticket agent and city passenger agent, was 
promoted, on. February 1, 1910, to chief 
clerk in the general passenger department. 
On July 1, 1937, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent, the posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


E. P. Sprigg has been appointed acting 
district freight agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., succeeding F. T. Foy, who has 
been transferred. 


John C. Turner, traveling passenger 
agent of the Illinois Central at New York, 
has been promoted to eastern passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding J. J: McLane, assigned to other 
duties. 


Edward J. Leonard has been appoint- 
ed general agent, passenger department, of 
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the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Nebr., succeeding John F. 
Dyas, who has retired at his own request, 
because of ill health, after more than 37 
years of service. 


R. Stanley Souther, district freight 
agent of the Southern has been appointed 
New England freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Boston, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Hayward D. Luckett, who has 
been appointed assistant general freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ga. 


Frank J. Kinney, general agent of the 
New York, Ontario & Western at New 
Haven, Conn., has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent—rates and divisions, with 
headquarters at New York. Don R. 
Gann, commercial agent, succeeds Mr. Kin- 
ney as general agent, with headquarters as 
before at New Haven. Mr. Kinney was 
born on February 3, 1899, at New Haven, 
Conn., and received his education in the 
public and high schools, and the Commer- 
cial Business College, New Haven. From 
1916 to 1918 he was employed in the New 
Haven freight offices of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the New Eng- 





Frank J. Kinney 


land Steamship Company, entering the 
United States Army in the latter year. He 
returned to civilian life in 1919, and in 
March of that year entered the services of 
the New Haven Carriage Company, re- 
maining with that concern until March, 
19235, when he was employed by the Trunk 
Line Association. In January, 1924, Mr. 
Kinney became clerk. and freight repre- 
sentative in the traffic department of the 
Pennsylvania at New Haven, and in Au- 
gust, 1931, was transferred to Boston, 
Mass. He left the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania on April 15, 1939, to accept the 
position of general agent of the New York, 
Ontario & Western, with headquarters at 
New Haven, in which capacity he served 
until his recent promotion. ~ 


Carlton F. Heard, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Boston & 
Maine at Boston, Mass., was announced in 
the Railway Age of November 21, was 


born on March 24, 1900, at Manchester, . 


N. H. He received his A.B. degree from 
Amherst college in 1921, and his B.S. in 
Civil Engineering from Harvard university, 
engineering “school, in 1923. Mr. Heard 
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entered railway service in September, 1923, 
as a clerk at the Billerca shops of the 
Boston & Maine. One month later, he was 
transferred to Enfield, N. H., and in Au- 
gust, 1924, he was again transferred, this 
time to the general freight office at Boston. 
In January, 1926, he was promoted to chief 





Carlton F. Heard 


rate clerk in the same office at Boston, and 
in April, 1928, Mr. Heard. was advanced 
to assistant general freight agent at Bos- 
ton. He was holding this latter position at 
the time of his promotion to general freight 
agent, which was effective on November 2. 
Mr. Heard is a member of the Traffic Club 
of New England. 


Oscar C. Stein, general freight agent 


of the Illinois Central at New Orleans,- 


La., has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Robert D. Reeves, who 
has been granted a leave of absence be- 
cause of illness. 
New Orleans on February 7, 1888, and en- 
tered railway service on March 1, 1902, as 
a messenger in the local freight office oi 
the Illinois Central at New Orleans, later 
serving at that point as tracer clerk, rate 
and bill of lading clerk, contracting freight 
agent, city freight agent, chief clerk in the 
general freight department and assistant 
general freight agent. On February 20, 
1932, he was advanced to general freight 
agent at New Orleans, which position he 
held until his recent promotion, effective 
November 16. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


L. L. Studer, district storekeeper of the 
Missouri Pacific at Sedalia, Mo., has been 
granted a leave of absence for special gov- 
ernment Service with the American Rail- 
road Mission in Mexico. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


The jurisdiction of the terminal engineer 
of the Montreal terminal division of the 
Canadian National, has been extended to 
include the St. Jerome division. 


Thomas L. Landers, regional engineer, 
maintenance of way, of the Atlantic region 
of the Canadian National has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Atlantic re- 
gion, with headquarters as before at Monc- 







Table of Freight Operating Statistics appears 
on next left-hand page 


Mr. Stein was born at’ 





ton, N. B., succeeding Frederick 0, 
Condon, who has retired after 49 years 
of service. 


OBITUARY 


Frederic A. Pullman, who retired on 
June 1, 1942, as acting general passenger 
agent of the Pullman Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on November 21 
at Detroit, Mich, after being in poor 
health for about a year. 


William Atwill, retired vice-president 
and general manager of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, died on November 27 at the Pres- 
byterian hospital in Chicago. Mr. Atwill 
retired on January 1, 1940, after 45 years 
with the railroad. He started as a tele- 
graph operator, was promoted to train dis- 
patcher, and continued to advance as chief 
dispatcher, trainmaster, division superin- 
tendent, and general superintendent. In 
1929 he became general manager of the 
railroad, and in 1934 he was made vice- 
president and general manager. 


Samuel V. Bevington, assistant divi- 
sion superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral (Big Four) at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
at one time superintendent of terminals at 
Cincinnati, died on November 12. Mr. 
Bevington was born at Harrison, Ohio, and 
entered railway service in 1893 as a fire- 
man of the Big Four. He was promoted 
to locomotive engineer in 1901 and in 1912 
was advanced to road foreman of engines. 
In 1916 he was promoted to assistant train- 
master, later being advanced to trainmaster 
and then to assistant superintendent of the 
Cincinnati-Sandusky division, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ohio. In 1924 he 
was promoted to superintendent of termi- 
nals at Cincinnati and in 1933 his title was 
changed to assistant superintendent of ter- 
minals at that point. Mr. Bevington was 
later appointed assistant division superin- 
tendent, with the same headquarters. 


F. W. Pfleging, general signal engineer 
of the Union Pacific system, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., died on Novem- 
ber 17 after a long illness. Mr. Pfleging 
was born at Terre Haute, Ind., on May 27, 
1877, and graduated in electrical engineer- 
ing from Rose Polytechnic Institute in 
1901. He first entered railway service in 
1899 as a signal repair man on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois,.working for a year 
prior to his graduation from college. In 
July, 1901, he went with the Union Pacific 
as a draftsman, later being appointed suc- 
cessively signal maintainer, inspector, fore- 
man and general foreman. On January 1, 
1903, Mr. Pfleging was promoted to signal: 
supervisor at Cheyenne, Wyo., and in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, he was transferred to Kansas 
City, Mo. 
moted to signal engineer of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Omaha. His 
jurisdiction was extended over all districts 
of the Union Pacific System ‘on January 1, 
1936, and in August, 1941, his title was 
changed to general signal engineer, with 
the same headquarters. He was granted a 
leave of absence because of ill health in 
June, 1942. Mr. Pfleging was chairman of 
the Signal Section of the A. A. R. in 1921. 
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Efficiency 


HE intensive use of modern power has proven highly successful 
and - policy should be protected with the use of dependable 
materials. 





Especially in the valves and cylinders—where the slightest blow or leak 
reflects upon the performance of your power. 


To insure maximum cylinder efficiency you need the wear-resisting 
qualities of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON Bushings, Bull 
Rings and Packing Rings. 


Operating records of locomotives equipped with HSGI Wear-resisting 
Parts show maximum efficiency and high availability. These are the 
locomotives which are winning the transportation battle. 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
















Boston & Albany ........... 1942 
1941 
Boston & Maine ............1942 
1941 
N. Y., N.-Heeeierth.7 ss S 1942 
1941 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ........ 1942 
1941 

el., Lack. & Western ..... 1942 
1941 

BO i view ca webs eee ss shea ws 1942 
1941 

Grand Trunk Western ..... ary 
Lehigh Valley ....:.0..s00 1942 
1941 

New York Central ......... 1942 
194] 

New York, Chi. & St. L.....1942 
1941 

Pere Marquette ............ 1942 
194) 

Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1942 
1941 

Ween 2 Se ci rtp ne eases 1942 
1941 

Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio .......... 1942 
1941 

Central of New Jersey? ....1942 
1941 

Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1942 
1941 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..... 1942 
1941 

Tene Toland. boss. 3shwsts .1942 
1941 

Pennsylvania System ....... 1942 
1941 

Reading: ... ...i.ewdseases sas 1942 
1941 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 1942 
1941 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1942 
1941 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1942 
1941 
Central of Georgiat ........ 1942 
1941 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ....... 1942 
1941 
Illinois Central (incl. 1942 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...... 1941 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 1942 
1941 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1942 
1941 
ONTO oa ck segewe thes 1942 
1941 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi, & North Westerny ....1942 
1941 
Chicago Great Western ..... 1942 
1941 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.7..1942 
1941 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1942 
1941 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... 1942 
1941 
Great Northern ©.2.05:<.i0520% 1942 
1941 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M.f...1942 
1941 
Northern Pacific «....:..... 1942 
1941 
Central Western Region: 
PRIUS 5s ook savin eeus coe wee 1942 
1941 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1942 
G. C. & S. F.& P.&S. F..1941 
Chi., Burl. & Ouiney Nps Se 1942 
1941 
Chi, Rock Tt) @ Pact 6.2.65 1942 
1941 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f ...... 1942 
941 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1942 
941 
Union Pacific 2 i.6.ci..85509 1942 
1941 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ..... 1942 
1941 
Missouri Pacifict ........... 1942 
1941 
os ey | eee 1942 
1941 
St. Louis-San Franciscot ....1942 
1941 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas.1942 
1941 
St. Louis Southw. Linest....1942 
1941 
Texas & New Orleans ..... 1942 
1941 





* Report of receivers. 
{7 Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Miles of 
road 
operated 


362 
362 
1,848 
1,894 
1,816 
1,820 


4,415 


Train- 
miles 


205,211 
157,030 
367,330 
332,518 
499,113 
420,268 


338,316 
320,404 
357,198 
381,938 
912,120 
840,550 
314,929 
265,991 
488,565 
392,596 
3,699,834 
3,223,085 
0,324 
632,346 
386,631 
389,070 
101,328 
97,152 
834,749 
616,928 


2,380,806 
1,994,330 
261,186 
212,572 
209,615 
183,017 
143.002 
126,902 
35,897 
29°981 
4,829,520 
4,018,789 
608,504 
522,514 


1,095,657 
1,008,841 
840,353 
755,428 


841,653 
643,150 
328,544 
289,275 
363,334 
275,210 
1,849,127 
1,572,668 
1,596.944 
1,342.888 
854,206 
670,576 
2,044,514 
1,741,500 


1,119,855 
1,050.576 
293,861 
285,214 
1,588,169 
1,531,344 
247,451 
243,305 
200,814 
143,048 
1,310,309 
1,213,913 
503,721 
490,997 
1,018,841 
963,432 


293,496 


3,091, 040 


580,606 
445,387 


1,059,250 
756,318 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items 





Locomotive-miles Car-miles Ton-miles | (thousands) Road locos. on line 
t A = ee A a P gee ais 
Principal Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
and (thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and Per cent 
helper Light sands) loaded &tenders’ non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O. 
254,301 55,102 5,675 56.4 408,673 167,517 67 Na 22 24.7 
165,723 15,034 3,763 66.9 224,763 88,710 66 5 16 18.4 
429,122 45,565 12,532 65.0 830,465 370,575 144 1 25 14.7 
380,825 35,381 12,482 72.0 716,288 300,705 144 4 26 14.9 
626,613 58,997 17,215 64.7 1,115,391 488,582 235 ss 25 16.7 
526,182 39,314 15,816 70.3 868,724 352,299 196 1 62 24.3 
419,921 44,314 12,412 63.7 908,475 467,753 152 19 44 20.5 
373,813 40,759 11,931 66.3 796,088 390,366 127 30 83 34.6 
418,418 59,029 15,201 66.2 1,012,928 467,128 133 26 31 16.3 
433,540 60,721 15,575 © 72.7 935,703 419,803 144 8 51 25.1 
972,531 69,259 40,936 65.1 2,713,121 1,201,938 285 25 91 22.7 
890,522 52,877 38,428 67.9 2,364,051 950,696 262 37 116 28.0 
317,456 1,968 9,346 62.6 622,214 261,968 71 2 11 13.1 
269,283 2,082 8,462 64.1 524,954 197,302 70 7 19.5 
549,768 95,319 20,574 60.6 1,478,543 694,500 135 5 17 10.8 
429,906 65,208 15,974 68.6 1,014,435 459,194 138 17 33 17.6 
4,040,679 254,502 138,784 60.0 10,038,059 4,584,611 1,225 8 175 12.4 
3,444,327 220,060 117,150 63.1 7,929,762 3,539,586 1,058 107 236 16.8 
875,964 11,031 32,554 62.8 2,209,832 973,102 62 ‘ie 20 11.0 
646,943 8,943 24,428 68.8 1,484,314 625,088 150 2 15 9.0 
395,878 8,956 11,497 65.8 782,181 359,383 134 5 25 15:2 
400,292 8,520 11,275 67.0 715,243 308,067 132 ai 23 14.8 
105,519 8 4,348 65.0 377,552 225,661 43 6 7 12.5 
100,937 he 4,211 63.2 361,194 210,065 44 as 19 30.2 
860,210 19,452 28,860 62.5 1,956,247 856,283 177 10 39 17.3 
628,712 13,097 21,823 71.4 1,280,839 522,594 149 23 89 34.1 
2,968,400 333,753 79,256 61.9 5,763,041 2,758,249 903 8 227 19.9 
2,508,580 281,923 67,345 64.5 4,665.147 2,217,543 842 71 224 19.7 
304,383 63.522 8,944 59.5 667,278 333,231 120 13 19 12.5 
238,156 44,205 6,759 63.2 472,699 233,894 90 ees | 43 29.3 
214,118 3,896 6,533 65.3 445,697 211,416 57 oF. 13 18.6 
183,168 3,068 5.072 68.2 314,368 138,574 59 6 22 25:3 
145,274 1,682 3,936 64.3 312,110 168,351 68 sy. 10 12.8 
128,481 1,335 3,582 61.7 276,600 141,500 63 1 13 16.9 
37,430 19,828 423 51.6 33,873 13,486 44 ae 5 10.2 
31,346 19,609 Ke ae ¥ Py 4 23,755 8,951 38 4 6 12.5 
5,694,986 742,319 180,869 60.7 13.372, 524 6,460,106 1,997 6 145 6.8 
4,751,212 588,146 158,157 64.7 10,911 258 5,191,967 1,759 77 311 14.5 
678,860 89,027 18. 881 61.5 1,459,978 769,471 288 8 35 10.8 
581,558 72,295 16,461 65.4 1,178,219 607, 510 241 20 68 20.7 
1,181,916 53,936 49,156 55.4 4,275,123 2,366,811 428 4 80 15.6 
1,073,119 46,319 47,780 56.8 4,072,939 2,236,834 410 19 66 id. 
895,433 66,143 35,922 57.9 3,155,812 1,689,668 315 8 20 5.8 
793,279 43,614 34,784 57.9 2,927,760 1,555,900 295 22 20 5.9 
869,914 11,606' |°-21:351°. 63:7 1,438,071 639,745 320 20 23 6.3 
653,820 9,526 15,176 66.0 34,208 387,585 262 30 46 13.6 
335,781 5,367 7,586 68.4 490,479 220,580 107 es 15 12.3 
292,481 4,630 6,689 72.8 391,020 169,584 98 = 19 16.2 
446,442 4,574 11,856 67.6 784,372 372,108 116 ie 6 4.9 
320.680 2.496 9.036 69.2 549,116 240,485 97 4 8 7.3 
1,860,790 38,637 65,650 59.3 4,784,985 2,180,512 620 2 61 8.9 
1,579,796 27,050 49,153 63:4 3,250,620 1,415,743 602 14 110 55,2 
1,750,166 47,620 39,270 60.6 2,922,094 1,460,911 441 1 51 10.3 
1,473,196 38,443 34,959 60.9 2,508,340 1,233,771 352 75 41 8.8 
950,766 13,862 21,970 66.2 1,501,586 703,704 276 ns 39 12.4 
711.093 6.654 16,858 66.3 1,074,855 472,988 250 ais 57 18.6 
2,089,210 29,703 44,435 66.0 2,899,733 1,288,202 586 = 86 12.8 
1,771,653 25, 524 39, 937 67.7 2,406,083 1,032,873 534 1 119 18.2 
1,167,693 24,141 35,608 63.4 2,472,740 1,121,652 365 34 146 26.8 
1,090,868 23,476 33,567 65.0 2,203,120 889,526 342 17 208 36.7 
300,979 12,132 9,394 68.5 619,601 269,988 75 a 12 13.8 
290,082 12,400 9,247 66.9 577,122 231,693 71 1 12 14.3 
1,681,357 78,264 51,154 66.4 3,498,740 1,628,001 502 35 83 13.4 
1,593,633 61,439 47,621 63.4 3,159,016 1,371,413 489 24 102 16.6 
270,959 13,140 6,264 67.9 425,655 199,066 116 6 11 8.3 
259,222 11,392 6,204 66.8 390,696 162,976 113 7 17 12.4 
201,661 1,813 10,294 51.1 928,385 569,862 55 ei o §.2 
143,960 1,555 8,015 51.2 717,637 441,184 53 Pe 5 8.6 
1,312,505 38,828 50,086 63.1 3,738,684 1,843,778 405 13 65 13.5 
1,215,152 40,332 44,996 60.9 3,295,848 1,536,128 392 8 95 19.2 
514,742 9,829 13,357 60.4 971,547 450,935 146 ys 4.5 
501,049 7,076 13,088 65.4 870,198 398,094 131 Se 9 6.4 
1,089,723 79,699 39,995 71.4 2,645,904 1,283,049 381 11 53 11.9 
1,025,037 69,516 35,314 67.9 2,266,923 1,019,536 350 13 65 55.2 
315,832 1,142 8,097 68.4 532,235 223,475 71 i rf 9.0 
245,819 1,356 5,569 65.0 351,355, 840,307 65 2 11 14.1 
3,415,833 200,022 100,665 64.1° 6,920,009 2,710,532 818 1 118 12.6 
2,880,088 180,39 80,180 64.9 5,178,488 1,891,229 717 42 120 13.7 
1,586,187 61,356 51,303 64.1 3,493,009 1,588,777 475 2 51 9.7 
1,439,975 58,346 44,607 64.6 2,860,538 1,202,103 445 14 87 15:9 
1,542,716 25,007 40,216 63.4 2,763,610 1,182,549 381 6 87 18.4 
1,269,605 11,962 33,398 65.5 2,101,344 881,365 361 4 126 25.7 
603,064 91,819 17,416 71.9 1,101,689 502,483 188 4 12 5.9 
521,963 66,914 13,303 67.9 860,601 365,288 174 4 12 6.3 
2,649,087 375,135 91,166 66.5 6,089,608 2,544,899 825 9 119 12:5 
2,275,612 333,818 76,194 65.3 4,943,911 1,932,725 737 11 122 14.0 
3,070,734 222,266 104, 239 66.6 6,738,132 2,806,103 839 a. 56 6.3 
3,201,093 182,92 92, 365 64.6 5,796,003 2,210,343 751 is 90 10.5 
592,802 9,664 16,150 61.7 1,056,011 436,473 147 29 16.5 
454,816 7,874 12,089 67.0 0,794 283,779 87 90 50.8 
2,053,237 46,561 63,893 62.5 4,444,230 2,014,083 514 1 51 9.0 
1,412,166 26,395 41,849 66.5 2,702,346 1,145,837 423 15 61 12.2 
398,257 4,622 12,364 65.1 830,621 Ky 115 8 24 16.3 
280.290 1,666 9,885 69.6 591,822 236,866 86 26 76 40.4 
1,059,851 21,600 24,425 61.4 1,682,306 721,218 310 aC 29 8.6 
5,573 14,557 19,284 65.0 1,220,498 506,933 274 11 37 11.5 
34,247 46 489 60.6 5496 13,437 9 - 3 25.0 
28,646 44 463 63.9 29,866 10,906 10 2 2 14.3 
528,240 6,590 16,900 66.1 1,087,722 455,994 113 Z 16 12.2 
341,103 4,431 10,807 73.6 618.987 261,316 89 10 24 19.5 
1,064,206 28,059 28,459 62.1 1,946,758 811,101 243 — 21 8.0 
56,471 5,005 19,674 67.4 1,254,707 526,450 235 We 18 6.7 
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for the Month of September 1942, Compared with September 1941 
G.t.m. per G.t.m. per 
train-m1, 

Per excl. locos. excl. locos. 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ........ .. 1942 
1941 
Boston -& Maine... 6.66.20 1942 
1941 
N.uY.. NN. Be & Marte: ...%.. 1942 
1941 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 1942 
1941 
Del., Lack. & Western ..... 1942 
1941 
TRAE Soci Sock coee ecko tceee 1942 
1941 
Grand Trunk Western ..... 1942 
1941 
Renigh “Valley ie secstevccese 1942 
1941 
New Yack Centtal ..0. 356% 1942 
1941 
New York, Chi. & St. L.....1942 
1941 
Pere Marquette ...... na oe eee 
1941 
Pitts. & Bake Evie ...kcsccs 1942 
1941 
Wiahagit aes wtiee fois aoe veae 1942 
1941 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ....... .. 1942 
1941 
Central of New Jersey? ....1942 
1941 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1942 
1941 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..... 1942 
1941 
Re PON 5 os eas eo big estan 1942 
1941 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1942 
194] 
OMG os tres aslcws Con -1942 
1941 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 1942 
1941 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1942 
1941 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1942 
1941 
Central of Georgiaj ..... . 1942 
1941 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ....... 1942 
1941 
Illinois Central (incl. 1942 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...... 1941 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 1942 
1941 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1942 
1941 
OMMIOOEN 5.0 5-06 060s pcs tee 1942 
1941 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westerny ....1942 
1941 
Chicago Great Western .... ‘_e 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f..1942 
1941 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1942 
1941 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... 1942 
1941 
Great: Northern... ...0 0.06008 1942 
1941 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M.f...1942 
1941 
Noerthern ‘Pacific. ....06..03 1942 
1941 
Central Western Region: 
PM eee Gee neeee es 1942 - 
1941 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1942 
G.C. & S. F.& P. &S. F.).1941 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy ....... 1942 
1941 
Chaz mock k. .& Fac? 2.3 ces 1942 
1941, 
Denver & R. G. Wn.7 ...... 1942 
1941 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1942 
1941 
UiiGe cPaCHhO. 66. o occ cccases 1942 => 
1941 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ..... 1942 
1941 
Missouri Pacifict ........ sateen 
1941 
Texas & Pacific ..... éenievecmone 
1941 
St. Louis-San Franciscof ....1942 
1941 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas.1942 
1941 


St. Louis Southw. Lines7... a 
Texas & New Orleans .....1942 
1941 





Freight cars on line 
Spo eae 





43,730 
44,091 
7721 
5,026 
1,845 
2,606 
8,122 
9,326 
22 


Be 
140,657 
144,952 


16,906 
15,025 


36,414 
38,429 
30,666 
31,143 


9,995 
10,221 
2,621 
2,957 


9,182 
9,472 
20,773 
24,325 


977 
949 
55,033 


254,918 


4,328 


Foreign Total 


6,446 
4,756 


15,474 
15,963 
7,889 
6,886 


17,380 
16,246 


40,171 
38,491 


13,432 


250,470 
239,119 


35,612 
35,781 


51,888 
54,392 
38,555 
38,029 


26,081 


72,488 
70,819 


_— :11,436 


-_ 
NESEY PESAVNEE ANE Yohee Nas Neos 


et We aah ete . Xs pet pane he hs ot Le tit teh OT SID 
AUNWNROHPONSOON SH WAKE NBNWNWOWOUNMO UNWWHARUUNDAWWOODOUN NYYDODAYONNONUEW AOWH UNUNOAWNBAHUNOONS WONWOANYWoeNoOMpOXYAS BSHwWHEA 


eas Boo) 


—_ 
Nee PR WH rrr Goto FRNNVNYVY CWE DAWHWM PWNNDYHHDYWAR Re Aw PKeRDK DRED 


train-hr. 


and 


tenders 


30,781 
24,447 
33,289 
30,242 
31,523 
29,751 


43,003 
39.488 
46,763 
41,502 
49,678 
48,893 
43,318 
36,526 
48,172 
48,675 
44,366 
40,539 
48,566 
43 060 
35,918 
31,295 
50,140 
49,635 
45,353 
41,467 


31,929 
31,857 
31,292 
27,451 
35,075 
30,274 


29,304 


56,756 
58,330 
58,898 
61,204 


28,543 
24,505 
27,200 
25,647 
38,084 
35,336 
39,655 
32,624 
27,446 
28,623 
28,173 
28,243 
24,467 
23,469 


34,230 
31,521 
38,111 
36,673 
35,246 
33,184 
22,622 
21,394 
78,710 
82,878 
43,089 
41,343 
31,553 
29,699 
39,916 
37,620 


and 


tenders 


2,002 
1,452 
2,270 
2;163 
2:274 
2;100 


1,854 
1,673 


Net 
ton-mi, 
per 
train- 
mile 


821 


Compiled by the ‘Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Net 
ton-mi, 
per 
car- 
day 


815 
520 


Car 
miles 
per 
car- 
day 


48.9 


60.3 


Se Wee PR ROAM REWUNODUWWWUH 


PNVMNONGCSOKOMRNNNF LPRYUANDNAMKABRBRWONSW NPONDEHODNENAONS RP ADL RENN DANN OSWW WWEA KDROUNMHWOAANDONA OCWRHAOHNAWAWONSH 
RMPONNAKHOWORHUDH ANOWNANAAYWAND NNWORDOUAWUNORADDA NOWNDARRONOADVOO LdwWH NRHOMMHHNYDAwWeN NOU oD RNR 


MANADONTOMWAUNUAUN ANUMNMhAUNAUAMUNUAU AUDA AUMUWAWWHADNUWW PAHPAAAUAUUMWAWA UMN NODWA 


Net Coal 
daily Ib. per 
ton-mi. 1000 

per g.t.m. 
road-mi. inc. loco. 
15,425 133 

8,169 122 

6,684 90 

5,292 90 

8,968 93 

6,452 97 
18,365 96 
15,327 99 
15,856 107 
14,235 118 
17,862 86 
14,084 87 

8,511 78 

6,429 82 
18,535 104 
12,235 99 
14,568 89 
11,216 93 
19,576 79 
12,462 82 

5,930 86 

4,966 87 
32,283 80 
30,182 77 
11,988 99 

7,267 101 
14,798 130 
11,836 131 
16,830 123 
11,724 126 

7,719 106 

4,994 113 
14,316 112 
12.094 106 

1,202 248 

796 311 
21,638 106 
17,387 102 
18,050 115 
14,161 126 
25.986 68 
24,422 66 
26,356 84 
23,933 81 

4,266 105 

2,558 106 

4,124 113 

3,087 115 

6,332 109 

4,086 101 
11,396 97 

7,237 112 
10,271 121 

8,579 113 

5,560 114 

3,671 114 

6,638 137 

5,280 136 

4,603 109 

3,581 110 

6,220 108 

5,337 106 

5,019 108 

4,216 109 

4,101 99 

3,358 106 
34,790 60 
27,183 57 

7,662 86 

6,419 90 

3,530 88 

3,122 89 

6,487 122 

5,298 121 

8,141 111 

5,404 130 

6,848 112 

4,694 110 

5,959 104 

4,491 103 

4,995 107 

3,711 105 

6,964 161 

4,781 153 
10,216 101 

7,576 100 

9,498 116 

7,463 123 

4,434 83 

2,883 80 

9,433 107 

5,372 107 

5,704 90 

4,175 81 

5,181 119 

3,572 116 

2,817 122 

2,286 126 

9,500 76 

5,444 76 

6,195 82 

3,975 83 





Mi. 


per 
loco. 


per 
day 


123.5 


75.3 

















“Prevents stuck 
throttles, failure “'No break-in 
of valves and runs required 
bushings, and after repairs.” 


clogged units.” 


ue TE ccs 
—Now.. A NEW REASON WHY 
WE ARE EQUIPPING MORE OF 
OUR LOCOMOTIVES WITH FOAM- 

COLLAPSING SYSTEMS.”’ 


“On time sched- 
ules maintained 
by preventing 
carryover.” 


























~ Z snoohapea eyed preanoent-a 
ois CCT) b0nMMau a sult the rea tie 7 a dry a. 
FOAM: COLLAPSING 


BLOWOFF SYSTEM 





INNER-SEAL 


WATERPROOFED 


WEATHER 
STRIPPING 


REAL PROTECTION AGAINST 
ALL WEATHER CONDITIONS 


INNER-SEAL is the most efficient weather strip- 
ping for railroad service—=strong, sturdy, durable. 
Seals locomotive closures. Seals passenger and 
freight car doors and windows, refrigerator car 
doors and vestibule trap doors. 


INNER-SEAL KEEPS OUT 
RAIN *SNOW* DRAFTS* DIRT* CINDERS 


Make those doors and windows weatherproof with 
this highly efficient weather stripping. 


Write for Complete Information 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Established, 1837 
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